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Burtt By NATHANIEL MasSIE IN 1797 





BY MORTEN CARLISLE 


Shrouded in the mists of obscurity and but little 
known except to a few of the older generation in and 
about Manchester, Ohio, this old house, built by the 
famous surveyor, General Nathaniel Massie, stands to- 
day, mute evidence of the excellence of his work and a 
link between the throbbing life of the present day and 
those hardy pioneers, whose toil and suffering made 
possible the settling of the Northwest Territory and the 
making of our great State of Ohio. 

This house, built in 1797, on the high hill overlook- 
ing the Ohio River, is possibly the oldest existing dwell- 
ing in Ohio, with the exception of one or two houses in 
Marietta. It was probably the irst attempt of Nathan- 
iel Massie to make for himself a permanent home, but 
at that he had but little time to enjoy such a home, for, 
aside from being still unmarried, he was an unusually 
busy man, with many projects under way, notably the 
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establishing of Chillicothe, which he undertook in 1796, 
so that he had few opportunities for enjoying the com- 
forts of life. 

A man of great vision, the son of Nathaniel Massie, 
Sr., of Goochland County, Virginia, on the upper James 
River, he had come out to Kentucky in 1783, not as a 
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penniless soldier of fortune, but to take up lands which 
had already been located by Daniel Boone for the elder 
Massie. These lands were given to his son and he was 
also given an outfit and some capital. Others in Vir- 
ginia commissioned him to locate land for them, so he 
came out with a definite object in view and the means 
for carrying out his projects. 





hoe 
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Massie was young and active, at the age of twenty 
years, and with the full flush of manhood in his veins 
he set to work vigorously. He learned surveying 
rapidly, was for a time a deputy surveyor under Rich- 
ard Clough Anderson, the principal surveyor of Vir- 
ginia lands, who opened an office in Louisville in 1784. 
No survey was legal unless made by Anderson or one 
of his deputics, so that Massie had this advantage, in 
addition to his natural ability. He was an unusually 
good judge of distances and the lay of the land, so that 
his surveys soon became recognized as more accurate 
than those made by others and he was commissioned to 
do a great deal of locating. 

He rapidly accumulated property and was well-to-do 
when in 1790 he decided to undertake the establishing 
of a settlement on the Virginia military lands on the 
north side of the Ohio River. In August 1790 the 
Congress of the United States had passed the act au- 
thorizing the locating of military land claims within the 
limits of the Virginia Reservation, between the Scioto 
and Little Miami Rivers, north of the Ohio River. 
There was immediately a rush of those who held land 
warrants to secure the best land within those bound- 
aries. Massie, being by this time an experienced woods- 
man and of great courage, was commissioned to locate 
many of these claims. The usual fee was fifty pounds, 
or in lieu of money a twenty-five to fifty per cent in- 
terest or share in the amount of land the warrants 
called for. With such liberal remuneration is it to be 
wondered at that he soon became wealthy and the owner 
of a large amount of landed property? 
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The surveying of lands on the north of the Ohio 
River was a perilous undertaking and the surveyors had 
to go armed and with an armed guard as a protection 
against the attacks of bands of Indians. To make their 
escape across the river and to safety on the Kentucky 
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shore was no easy matter for the surveyors and to pro- 
vide a base of operations and a refuge of safety Massie 
decided to establish a settlement and a stockaded fort 
on the north side of the Ohio. To this end he posted 
notices in the Kentucky settlements and otherwise ad- 
vertised his plan, which was to build his fort on the bot- 
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tom land, opposite the lower end of what is now known 
as Manchester Island No. 2, but was then known as the 
lower of the three islands. 

To any one agreeing to move to his settlement he 
made the following offer: “The free gift of one in-lot, 
one out-lot and 100 acres of farm land, the in-lots to 
measure 5 poles (823 ft.) in width on the front or street 
side, and 11 poles (1814 ft.) in depth. The out-lots to 
consist each of four acres of bottom land and the farms 
to be of 100 acres located at a greater distance from the 
fort. But there was a condition attached to this gift: 
each man had to agree to reside for two years in the set- 
tlement. He could not leave for any extended time 
without supplying a male substitute to aid in the pro- 
tection of the fort in case of attack. At the expiration 
of the two years he was to receive title to his property. 

Many of the 100-acre farms were located quite a 
distance from Manchester, on what is known as “GIFT 
Ripce,” and which is niarked on the accompanying map. 
This ridge is a nearly level plateau, about 500 feet above 
the river level, and the probable reason for giving the 
settlers this land at such a distance was on account of 
its being better soil than that of the narrow valleys. 
The only really fine land was in the river bottoms and 
there was not sufficient of that to supply all the settlers, 
except at a too great distance from the settlement, so 
Massie evidently gave the best he could, which happened 
to be on what was afterwards named “Girt R1IpGeE” on 
account of the free gift of the property. 

From The Life of Nathaniel Massie by David 
Meade Massie (grandson of Nathaniel Massie) we 
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learn that the following people signed the contract for 
establishing the settlement: 


N. Massie John Ellison 

John Lindsey Ellen Simmeral 
William Wade John + McCutcheon 
John Block Andrew + Anderson 
Samuel + Smith Matthew + Hart 
Jesse + Wethington Henry Nelson 

Josiah Wade John Peter C. Shanks 
John Clark James Allison 

Robert Ellison Thomas Stout 
Zephaniah Wade George + Wade 


It will be noted that only 20 names are on the list, 
whereas it has been stated by historians that Massie re- 
quired 25 people to join his company before beginning 
work. Probably others joined at a later date but the 
above are all that David Meade Massie gives in his ac- 
count. Six of these “signed by mark.” 

Having secured the desired number of settlers to ac- 
company him, Massie now began his life work in the 
Northwest Territory. Gathering their tools, household 
goods and such materials as they needed they crossed 
the river and set to work constructing the stockade, 
about opposite the lower end of the lower island, on the 
Ohio side. By March 1791 “Massie’s Station’ was 
finished, so far as the actual building of the cabins was 
concerned and it was enclosed by a stout stockade oi 
heavy log pickets set in the earth, and bound together 
at the top. The settlers were busily engaged in clearing 
the out-lots, to prepare them for cultivation. After Gen- 
eral St. Clair’s disastrous defeat on November 4, 1791, 
the Indians became very bold and caused much loss and 
suffering among the scattered settlements of the North- 
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west and in Kentucky. Massie’s Station, however was 
not attacked, but some of his men were captured outside 
of the fortification, notably Israel Donalson, a member 
of one of his surveying parties, and also Andrew 
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Ellison, both of whom eventually returned safely after 
many hardships. The most tragic event was the killing 
of Asahel Edgington on Lick Creek about five miles 
northeast of where West Union now stands, and very 
near where the Treber Tavern was afterwards built. 
The name of Massie’s Station was later changed to 


Note. Donaldson’s Run in the above map should be Donalson Run. 
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MANCHESTER, being named after Manchester, England, 
the original home of the Massie family. 

In his exploring about the country adjacent to Man- 
chester, Massie had been impressed with a certain spot 
on the top of one of the hills a few miles east of his set- 
tlement, which had a magnificent view of the river in 
both directions, was nearly level, had many fine springs 
of water and was an unusually attractive place. -A 
reference to the map will show its location. He re- 
served this tract for his own use, eventually building a 
cabin of buckeye logs on one end of the plateau. He 
probably intended to use it as a summer home, or pos- 
sibly to escape the effects of the malaria which was so 
prevalent on the low lands, but he left no mention of it 
among his papers, so far as I can find, nor is it men- 
tioned in any of the accounts of Massie’s life. How- 
ever it evidently did occupy a prominent place in his 
thoughts and he may have made considerable use of it at 
times. Undoubtedly it was of more than a passing 
whim with him, for Captain Nelson W. Evans, in his 
excellent History of Adams County, published in 1900, 
has’ this to say of Buckeye Station, which we will quote 
verbatim: 

“THE OLDEST HOUSE IN OHIO” 

“Four miles above Manchester, on the Ohio River, 
there is a spot whose natural beauty attracted the ad- 
miration of the untutored savages, long before they ever 
met the white men. There they visited and maintained 
an outlook up and down the river. There they buried 
their dead, whose graves are known to this day. 

“General Nathaniel Massie visited this place in 1791 
and so delighted was he that he proceeded to locate it as 
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his own. ..A high, almost level plateau, between the val- 
leys of Donalson’s Run on the east and Ellison’s Run 
on the west, connecting on the north with “GuiFrrT 
Ripce.” The south-east corner of this plateau affords 
a magnificent view of the Ohio River for many miles in 
either direction. Massie first built a cabin of buckeye 
logs and called the place “BucCKEYE StaTION.”’ In order 
to render his choice location secure from attacks of In- 
dians, he took up the entire Girt R1pcE, to the north of 
it for four or five miles with military warrants and gave 
the land to those who would settle on it and thus placed 
a cordon between himself and the savages. Massie was 
a brave man but he liked company when Indians were 
expected. 

“So captivated was he with this place that notwith- 
standing the fact that he laid out Chillicothe in 1796 and 
had taken up a fine piece of land on Paint Creek, in what 
is now Ross County, in 1797, in the summer of 1797 he 
proceeded to erect a frame house where the Buckeye 
cabin had stood. This was at a time when a frame 
house was a remarkable undertaking. All lumber had 
to be sawed by hand, ‘whip-sawed’ as it was called. 

“The house, still standing, is about ten rods (165 
feet) back from the cliff on the south, overlooking the 
Ohio River and five rods (523 feet) from the bluffs on 
the east overlooking Donalson’s creek, where on April 
22nd 1791 Israel Donalson was captured by a band of 
Indians. All timbers and boards had to be sawed by 
hand with whip saws and all nails were made by hand 
by a blacksmith on an anvil. The house is but one story 
high but has two very fine chimneys, one single and one 
double. Those chimneys were built most substantially. 
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They stand today, (1900) as perfect as when, one hun- 
dred and three years ago, they were erected. 

“The house fronts to the south, with a side front to 
the east, looking up the Ohio River, and with a further 
room to the north, making two rooms on the east side 
of the house. Between these two rooms is the great 
double chimney. To the west is a wing with a hall and 
one large room with the other stone chimney at the 
west end. The hall fronts to the south and on each 
side of the door is a window to enable the inmates to in- 
spect the guest before entering. 

“From the hall is a door on each side for entering 
the east and west rooms. Entering the east room we 
find a window to the south and one on the east side, 
both with very small panes of glass. Walls are lined 
with very wide boards, the ceiling is plastered. Floors 
are of old fashioned boards, such as are no longer seen. 
The fireplace in the east room is a feature, it being four 
feet high from hearth to the arch and eight feet in width. 
Entering the north room we find a door and window 
to the east and a door and window to the west. On the 
right of the chimney, in the north room was a stair- 
way leading to two attic rooms, which were sided and 
ceiled with boards, these attic rooms being over the 
north and south rooms only. 

“The west room had the single stone chimney and 
over it an old fashioned wooden mantel of walnut, 
carved and figured, which was the pride of the owner 
and the envy of the neighbors. 

“The floor boards, though very wide, were tongued 
and grooved, and the weather boards, on the outside of 
the house, were put on pointed instead of overlapped. 
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The house may have had other additions to it but they 
were gone when we visited it in 1900. 

“The grounds about the house had at one time been 
tastefully laid out and traces of such were still evident. 
Two locust trees stand in front of the house to the 
south, at least ten feet in circumference (about 3 ft. 
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diameter) and not less than 100 years old. Northwest 
of the house about ten yards stands an enormous cherry 
tree 13 feet 6 inches in circumference (about 4 ft. 
diameter ). 

“Approaching over a very bad road, up and down 
hill, over stones and boulders, two miles from GIFT 
RipGeE, which difficulty of access has to a certain ex- 
tent isolated the house and kept the curious from de- 
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stroying it, which would have been the case if it had 
been on a well travelled road, but being so difficult to 
reach has been its preservation. Seven fine springs flow 
from the hillsides near the residence. 

“At this place General Nathaniel Massie dwelt oc- 
casionally from 1797 to 1802, but the shades of ob- 
livion are so fast darkening the history of this hardy 
pioneer that but little can be learned of his residence 
there during that period. General Massie’s wife was 
Susan Meade, the daughter of Colonel David Meade, 
of Maycox, Prince George County, Virginia. Colonel 
Meade had moved out to Kentucky and at the time of 
his daughter’s marriage he resided at his country estate 
of Chaumiere des Prairies, near Lexington. Mrs. 
Massie’s sister married Charles Willing Byrd, Secre- 
tary of the North-West Territory and later appointed 
U. S. District Judge for Ohio, 1803-1828. Judge Byrd 
bought Buckeye Station consisting of 600 acres, from 
his brother-in-law, Nathaniel Massie, in 1807 for $3,100 
and moved there in June, 1807. He was then 37 years 
old and his wife 32. His children were Mary, PowELt, 
KippER MEADE, WILLIAM SILONWEE, and EVELYN. 

“Judge Byrd had been born and reared at the 
princely estate of Westover, seven miles from Williams- 
burg, Virginia. His wife was from Maycox, a short 
distance from Westover. Both he and his wife had 
been reared in all the luxury of the times. From 1797 
to 1807 they lived in Cincinnati, then but a small village, 
but the largest settlement in the Northwest, and why 
they chose to move to such a wilderness no one can con- 
jecture. Here Judge Byrd and his family saw the first 
steamboat descend the Ohio River in 1811 and here his 
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patient wife died on the last day of February 1815, and 
was buried under a walnut tree about 200 yards from 
the house. Her grave is still visible. 

“After the death of his wife, Judge Byrd moved to 
West Union and sold the place to John Ellison, son of 
Andrew Ellison of Lick Fork, for $4,000. John Ellison 
resided here from 1818 to 1829, the time of his death, 
and here most of his children were born. His wife was 
Annie Barr, whose father, Samuel Barr had been killed 
in a fight between Kentuckians under Simon Kenton 
and a party of Indians under Tecumseh, March 1792. 
Sarah, the second child of John Ellison, married the 
late Thomas W. Means, of Hanging Rock, Ohio. There 
John Ellison’s daughter, Mary K., was married to Wil- 
liam Ellison, her distant cousin and there her sister 
Esther married Hugh Means of Ashland, Kentucky. 

“Jane Ellison, another daughter, was the wife of 
David Sinton of Cincinnati. She was born here, but 
was married to Mr. Sinton at the home of Thomas 
Means, at Union Landing. She died in Manchester in 
1853 and was buried in the Presbyterian churchyard 
there. Her daughter is the wife of Mr. Charles P. Taft, 
of Cincinnati. 

“Here also the late John Ellison, a banker of Man- 
chester, was born and here he spent a happy childhood. 
While the Ellisons resided here the Station had many 
distinguished visitors from Cincinnati, Maysville, 
Hanging Rock and elsewhere.” 

The above is the only account I have been able to 
find of Buckeye Station, but the facts are so well 
grounded in local traditions of the neighborhood that 
the statements are all probably true. The house was 
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probably but little used by General Massie for the 
reason that his interests had been transferred to his new 
settlement of Chillicothe, and he may have lived there 
only during the summer months, before his marriage, 
or have used it as a base for hunting expeditions, etc. 

Massie was married in 1800, and he built his fine 
two-storied house near the “Falls of Paint Creek’’ at 
that time, so he really had only three years in which he 
could have made any use of the Buckeye Station place. 

So few people have actually visited the Station that 
on August 2, 1930 at the invitation of the present 
owner, Mr. Samuel Drennon Baldwin, of Manchester, 
the writer, accompanied by Mr. William H. Burtner, 
went to Manchester and thence to the Station. The 
road was as Captain Evans had described it, rough, 
steep and with large rocks over which the automobile 
had to climb. Mr. Baldwin had directed us by way of 
the Island Creek road to Cat-Bird School, thence up 
Girt R1ipGE to QuINN’s CHAPEL, following the Ridge 
south and through George Osman’s farm to the house. 
From Quinn’s Chapel to the Station the route was 
nearly level, but the road is too rough to be recom- 
mended. 

Passing through several barnyards, opening and 
closing gates and chasing cattle out of our way, we 
finally came out on the “BUCKEYE STATION”’ property. 
There are at present about 150 acres in the farm. The 
soil seems to be good, and the crops were in better con- 
dition than those of the valleys. The top of the hills 
is a plateau, with several feet of loamy, friable soil, 
overlying a heavy strata of stone, which is said to be a 
dolomite, that is, about forty per cent magnesium car- 
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bonate and sixty per cent calcium carbonate, although 
it looks more like a brown sand stone. This strata is 
twenty to thirty feet thick; and as it is somewhat porous 
it acts as a retainer of water during the dry periods, 
feeding it out in the form of springs at the parting be- 
tween the lower and impervious shale and clay forma- 
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GRAVES AT BUCKEYE STATION—ONE SAID TO BE THAT OF THE WIFE OF 
CHARLES WiLLING Byrp 


tion. These springs were quite strong at the time of 
our visit, even though it was during the driest period 
in the history of the Ohio Valley. 

As you drive across the fields towards the house you 
suddenly come out on the bluff overlooking the river, 
and the road runs along close to the edge. Before reach- 
ing the house the road passes a remarkable projecting 
shelf of rock which extends out over the valley below 
for sixty or seventy feet. This is a bare rock devoid of 
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all vegetation and is known locally as “Hancinc Rock” 
but it must not be confused with the town of Hanging 
Rock, in Lawrence County, this being a local name only. 
From Hanging Rock you obtain a wonderful view of 
the valley with the river about 500 feet below. The 
river and the Kentucky hills lie like a panorama, stretch- 
ing out in endless billows of green with the silver rib- 
bon of water below for fully ten miles in either direc- 
tion. The break in the hills where Ohio Brush Creek 
makes its valley is easily discernible to the East and 
farther on you can follow the line of hills almost to 
Vanceburg, Kentucky. To the west the view is ob- 
structed to a certain extent by the projecting foliage of 
a large tree, but through its leafy branches one can fol- 
low the river for a few miles below Manchester. 

This rock is the stone cap rock of the region, an 
isolated piece which has withstood the weathering ef- 
fects of time. It stands out with a sheer drop of 150 
feet or more to the hillside below. This is probably the 
lookout used by the Indians, and referred to by Cap- 
tain Evans in his description. It is the most striking 
feature of the place and a finer lookout would be hard 
to find. 

The location of the house is substantially as de- 
scribed in Evans’ account except it is in very bad repair, 
filthy and dirty beyond description. It is occupied by a 
family of renters, tenants of Mr. Baldwin. Many 
changes have been made within recent years. Mr. 
Baldwin says that the original weather-boarding has 
been replaced, but it does not look as if it had been re- 
placed within many years, as it is so old and dilapidated. 
If it had been put on within the last 30 years, which 
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would be since the time Captain Evans visited it, I do 
not think it could possibly have deteriorated so much. 
The boards are so old and weathered it would have 
taken more than 30 years to make them so. They look 
like the original covering and a reference to the photo- 
graph of the house will show them, warped, split and 
broken. These boards are lapped, similar to weather- 











View or On10 River—Looxinc East From BUCKEYE STATION 


boards of the present day, not pointed which I suppose 
Captain Evans meant for tongued and grooved. The 
weather-boards on Treber’s Tavern, near West Union, 
which was built in 1798 are tongued and grooved, and I 
understand they are the original covering, in no worse 
condition than those on Buckeye Station. 

The large fire place has been torn out and the chim- 
ney walled up, with only a hole for a stove pipe left. 
We were particularly disappointed in this as we had 
hoped to see the original fire place with swinging crane, 
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and other accessories. The north room had another 
opening into, what appeared to be, the same flue, with 
a regulation kitchen stove and stove pipe. This is what 
was supposed to be “the great double chimney,” but it 
seemed to us no larger than the other chimney, on the 
west side of the house. 

The accompanying plan of the house is made from 
memory. We would have liked to make accurate 
measurements but the man, a Mr. William Brown, was 
away and his wife and small children seemed disin- 
clined to allow too much of an examination. 

A reference to the plan will show the general ar- 
rangement. You will note the great number of doors, 
and the lack of windows. The so-called hall is used as 
a bed room, and it was probably intended as such in the 
beginning. The east room was the best lighted and 
best arranged. The floor boards were wider than the 
present day pine flooring, about twelve inches or so, but 
nothing unusual. The ceilings and walls were covered 
with paper, rough common paper, nailed on and much 
of it hanging in shreds, which added to the general run- 
down look of the place. In the photograph of the fire 
place the paper on the wall and the floor boarding can 
be seen. 

This fire place is the one in the west room, the one 
described as “being the pride of the owner and the envy 
of the neighbors,” shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and the fragments of wooden molding on both 
sides of the chimney may be remnants of this wonder- 
ful mantel piece. Not much of the original remains. 

As to any previous attempt at beautifying the 
grounds, there was no evidence whatever of any land- 
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scaping, but considering the great number of years 
which have elapsed since General Massie or Judge Byrd 
lived here, anything of that kind would naturally have 
disappeared long ago. There are four large locust trees 
near the house, these being about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and one large cherry about twenty-four inches 
in diameter, all of which are very old trees. 

As you drive along the road, on the way in to the 
place, you pass two graves in a field on the east side of 
the road. These graves are rough, un-sodded mounds 
marked with flat pieces of stune such as are picked up 
off of the ground. They lie just north of the charred 
stump of a walnut tree. One of these graves marks the 
last resting-place of Mrs. Charles Willing Byrd, thus 


confirming Captain Evans’ account of Mrs. Byrd’s > 


burial. Whose grave the other one is no one knows. 
There is no way to distinguish the grave of Mrs. Byrd. 

On visiting the Presbyterian churchyard in Man- 
chester we found the graves of many members of the 
Ellison family and also the grave and monument of 
Mrs. David Sinton. The dates of her birth and death 
are given as 1826-1853 thus her age was 27 years at the 
time of her death. 

It is hardly possible that General Massie and the 
subsequent tenants of Buckeye Station followed the 
circuitous route to reach it that we did, and there is 
evidence that they either followed the ridge down on 
the east side of Ellison’s Run, or a shorter and steeper 
road from the house down to the river bottom, coming 
into the highway about where the Kirschner house now 
stands. 

This latter route brings the visitor to the top of the 
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hill almost exactly at the Buckeye Station, and as it 
seems to have been well worn, still being visible among 
the trees, it is more than likely the route used. 

As Captain Evans says, “Why they moved to such a 
wilderness 1s more than one can conjecture,’ is very 
true, because a more inaccessible lonely place would be 
difficult to imagine, and it was much more difficult of 
access at the beginning of the last century than it is 
today. The toil and hardships suffered by the inhabit- 
ants of the place must have been appalling to any one 
not accustomed to the privations of the frontier. Yet 
for a beautiful spot and a beautiful setting it would be 
equally difficult to imagine anything that could surpass 
it. 

It is truly remarkable the number of people of dis- 
tinction and merit who lived in Buckeye Station. A one- 
story frame house of only four rooms housed Judge 
Charles Willing Byrd of the aristocratic Byrd family 
of Virginia, whose forebears traced their descent from 
the nobility of England and France and whose family 
for many generations have been the leaders in the social 
and political activities of the South. This same family 
have had many distinguished sons, among them being 
ex-Governor ‘Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia and his 
equally illustrious brother Richard Evelyn Byrd, of 
Arctic exploration fame. Judge Byrd’s large family 
lived in this small house and his young children were 
raised amid these lonely surroundings. 

Later the Ellisons, John Ellison being the son of 
Andrew Ellison, who had been captured by Indians, 
taken to Detroit, ransomed by a British officer, later to 
return to Manchester and his family. John Ellison, 
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within the narrow confines of this small house, raised a 
large family, many of whom rose to positions of wealth 
and prominence, and their children and their children’s 
children are today among our most honored citizens. 
When you look at this humble dwelling you marvel that 
it could have been the home of such high class people, 
especially when you realize what it meant in those days 
to reach the place, almost inaccessible on its mountain 
top. 

There are numerous local traditions about Buckeye 
Station, of the lonely wife who pined for the society of 
her own people and who would steal out at night and lie 


on “HanciInG Rock” in the hope that she might roll | 
off and thus end her sorrow, of the hard and selfish 


husband who filled the best room with grain, and who 

locked up all provisions when he left, so that his family 

had to go hungry until his return. These and many 

other tales cling to the old place and add to its mystery. 
No doubt some of them had a foundation in fact. 

For much of the above information we are indebted 
to the writings of Colonel John McDonald, David ) 
Meade Massie, Captain Nelson W. Evans, Scott’s His- 
tory of Highland County, The Life of Simon Kenton by | 
Edna Kenton, and to Mr. S. D. Baldwin, the present | 
owner of Buckeye Station, to all of whom due ac- | 
knowledgment is given. 
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Judge James Story Drake, son of Colonel James L. 
Drake, on June 3, 1929, wrote to his niece, Mrs, Luella 
Hughes Gillette, of Indianapolis, Indiana. His descrip- 
tion of the Holmes County Rebellion is in part as fol- 
lows: 


I suppose I have told you that I had a part in that War. 
I was between eleven and twelve years old at that time. We 
lived on our farm in Holmes County then and when the Governor 
sent two companies of hard-boiled soldiers to put down the Re- 
bellion, Mother got a message from Father from his office at 
Wooster, to gather up a wagon-load of provisions and to send 
me with it to the camp for the soldiers. This came before the 
soldiers arrived. From our own farm and the farms of loyal 
neighbors, we filled the wagon-box with provisions of all kinds 
and with the hired man on our farm, I went to the camp, and 
arrived a few hours after the Soldiers—The Holmes County War 
lasted about two days—Father was there with his troops. It was 
about fourteen miles from our home. There was only one charge 
on the enemy and that war was over. The rebels had about 1500 
men behind stone breastworks, but they soon scattered through 
the woods. There were several prisoners taken and I heard some 
soldiers tell the prisoners in unprintable language, what they were. 
The soldiers were very nice to me, as I was the only “kid” (a 
word not then in use) in the camp. 

That is as near as I ever came to being a soldier. I was 
born too late for the Civil War and I was too old for the Spanish 
American War and the World War. It may be that I was a 
lucky chap. Of course, everybody who knew your grandfather, 
knew that there was no element of fear in his nature. 


(23) 
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FOREWORD 


BY DR. WM. W. PENNELL 


As a native of Holmes County and one of its resi- 
dents for many years, my earliest recollections cling to 
the things that claimed the attention of its people at a 
very interesting period. 

Among these were the threat of war between the 
North and South if Lincoln should be elected president ; 
runaway slaves; and the story, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
These were not peculiar to that county; conditions there 
could have been duplicated a thousand times. The 
threat had no deterring effect on political activity, but 
the story seemed to crystallize the hatred for slavery. 

The presidential election of 1860 was triangular. 
Slavery had become an offense to humanitarians; it was 
opposed to the principles sealed in the corner-stone of 
American liberty. The Democratic party, so long dom- 
inant, had come to the parting of the ways between its 
northern and southern wings. Not the least cause of 
this parting was the enactment of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The Republicans united in nominating Lincoln, 
who opposed the extension of slavery; but the Demo- 
crats, divided, could not heal their differences. The 
northern wing nominated Douglas who was opposed to 
slavery and favored the preservation of the Union; the 
southern wing nominated Breckenridge who favored 
southern interests, but their organizations lacked that 
enthusiasm which characterized that of the Repub- 
licans. 

(25) 
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With the nomination of Lincoln came the organiza- 
tion of the Wide-Awakes;—men whose insignia were 
oilcloth capes and hats and flaming kerosene lamps on 
long handles, commanded by captains who carried red 
lanterns. Holmes County had several companies, all de- 
termined on the election of Lincoln. 

When there was to be a speech or a political demon- 
stration at night, these companies gathered at that 
point, forming long processions; then, with fife and 
drum, or brass bands, lamps blazing and banners wav- 
ing, they marched and countermarched, presenting a re- 
markable spectacle of especial beauty, entrancing and 
inspiring. Here and there were special banners, sup- 
plementing the Stars and Stripes which always occupied 
first place. These special banners were emblematic of 
the cause for which they toiled. One of unusual signifi- 
cance, ingenious and long to be remembered, was a di- 
minutive figure of Lincoln with maul and wedge, split- 
ting rails, made very realistic when the carrier gave the 
figure animation by pulling strings which set its 
mechanism in operation. 

Of course, there were Democratic gatherings, 
marchings and demonstrations, but with internal dissen- 
sions beyond reconciliation, there was a lack of that en- 
thusiasm so apparent in their opponents. 

With the election of Lincoln, the South seceded and 
it devolved upon the North to restore the Union, a task 
at once difficult and necessarily long. While Brecken- 
ridge was the candidate of the South, there were many 
northern voters who cast their ballots for him. In that 
fact alone lay the evidence of many secret enemies of 
the government; beside these, there were many who 
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were opposed to war and the drafting of men for that 
purpose. Nearly every community had its southern 
sympathizers, and many of these did not hesitate to use 
their influence among those who were vacillating and 
infirm of purpose, rendering futile the efforts that had 
been made by those who wrought for the preservation 
of the Union. 

There are always those who declare themselves con- 
scientiously opposed to war from any point of view. 
Their numbers always increase when war is imminent. 
Legs that refuse to carry their possessor into the field 
of battle are almost certain to carry them to the point 
where conscience holds sway. They have dear ones and 
they have a country that protects them, yet they are not 
willing to reciprocate. The tree of conscience has an 
accessible perch. So now, it was astonishing how 
rapidly the conscientious opponents to war increased! 

Political feelings ran high. Few, when discussing 
the questions of the day, evinced that coolness which 
marks the effort to arrive at the truth. Temper, excite- 
ment and impulse lay nearer the surface. Assertion 
supplanted reason, innuendo replaced argument, in the 
heat of excitement. It was no unusual thing to see 
members of a family become unfriendly through polit- 
ical dissension. Enmity throve, misunderstandings 
separated life-long friends, and hatred stalked in the 
aisles of the church. Anarchy, political and social, pos- 
sessed the land. 

It was the northern sympathizers with the South 
that gave the North its greatest worry. At atime when 
all should have been united in a common cause against a 
common enemy, men, perversely and unnaturally, were 
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offering sympathy and assistance to the enemies of their 
homes and their interests. 

If there ever had been a rigid enforcement of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, it must have happened about the 
time of the Lincoln campaign. My father, an aboli- 
tionist and a conductor on the Underground Railroad, 
was a conscientious opposer of that Law. As such, he 
was disliked by those who supported slavery. Often, I 
heard him referred to as a “d d black abolitionist.” 
More than once our home was searched at night for 
runaway slaves. It was quite frightening to be wakened 
from sound sleep and see officers of the law go hunting 
around for something which they couldn't find, a sensa- 
tion which the years have not erased from memory. 
Negroes were never hidden in a residence. Those who 
helped them on to freedom kept their own counsel. A 
closer-mouthed organization never existed. 

So, Holmes county had its Fort Fizzle and its 
southern sympathizers. Organizations of the latter 
were known as Knights of the Golden Circle. Yet, 
when the war ended and the Union had been preserved, 
men were sorry for the harm that had been done. 
Gradually, old friendships were renewed and there 
arose a wish that all should be forgotten and forgiven 
—that all should be relegated to the realm of unpleasant 
dreams. 

Ten years after Old Glory began floating over a re- 
united Nation, I became a physician to many families 
with Fort Fizzle ties. If there was anything in the past 
which they would rather forget, it was that mistake and, 
for the most part, neighbors joined in suppressing a 
matter that was most unpleasant to memory. 
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Fort Fizzle was no myth. The book, Jonas Hawley, 
is a fair representation of political and social conditions 
of those days. As one good old wife told me when 
relating her husband’s connection with that band of 
hot-headed men: 

“IT tell you, Doc, I told my old man that nothin’ 
good’d come from me makin’ bread, pies and cakes for 
him to carry down to them fellers in that old fort. They 
couldn’t whip the United States.” 
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HOLMES COUNTY REBELLION — FORT FIZZLE 
J. R. VANCE 


I was born in a log cabin situated in Knox Town- 
ship, Holmes County, Ohio, almost three-quarters of a 
century ago and have lived here on the farm ever since. 
My information in regard to the events I am about to 
narrate comes from various sources. I heard my father 
and mother discuss events as they had happened. As I 
grew older I began to ponder on these discussions and 
to ask questions. Many times I had them live over 
again those stirring times, and breathlessly I listened 
and wondered. 

My recollections of those troublous times began 
early in 63. The wives of soldiers at the front used to 
come to our cabin to sit by the old fireplace and seek 
sympathy from my mother. I have seen them crying 
as if their hearts would break, and heard them say, “We 
will never see our husbands again.” I had other sources 
of information besides that of my parents. I had the 
story of Isaac Tipton, deputy-provost marshal, when he 
and Provost Marshal Colonel James L. Drake were dis- 
armed at Napoleon (now called Glenmont) and given 
so many minutes to leave. Other people have told me 
what they saw and heard. 

But I have not depended solely on the testimony of 
others. I was at “Fort Fizzle” after its capture. The 
soldiers were still there. I will tell more about that later 
in my account. I have the story of two eye-witnesses, 
two boys who followed the troops, carried the guns of 
two foot-sore boys in blue, and kept in sight during the 
fight with the rebels. 
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The story of the Holmes County Rebellion became 
nation-wide. I have traveled in many states of the 
Union and many, many times when I was introduced as 
a resident of Holmes County, I have been asked, “What 
do you know about Fort Fizzle?” Recently I was travel- 
ing in Kansas. The train had stopped at Hutchinson 
for breakfast, An old soldier came into the car and sat 
beside me. After we had exchanged commonplaces, he 
asked me where I was from. I told him I was from 
Nashville, Holmes County, Ohio, and he put the ques- 
tion tome. He was a veteran of the 11th Michigan. 

I saw the cannon that the rebels thought they could 
work wonders with. It was called the “Baby Waker.” 
My sources of information are authentic. Some people 
have argued that there wasn’t any Holmes County Re- 
bellion; that there wasn’t any organization of the 
“Knights of the Golden Circle.” But facts are stubborn 
things and cannot be set aside. Howe’s Historical Col- 
lections of Olio, copyrighted in 1888, has this to say: 
“It was a time of intense excitement, just at the open- 
ing of the Vallandigham campaign. The air was full 
of rumors and it was nearly impossible even at that time 
to obtain correct details. What we possess is so con- 
tradictory that any further investigation would yield no 
satisfaction.” Those who had taken part in the rebel- 
lion were trying to banish into oblivion all the tragic 
events they had passed through. They were ashamed 
to be called “Knights.” They wanted to forget it; 
hence they would not give any information that would 
line them up with the organization. Several foreigners 
belonged. Their leader was a Frenchman. After the 
rebels were routed, he left the country. Several people 
from Holmes County belonged. Some were coerced 
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into joining; others joined to resist the draft. But most 
of the people of the County were loyal to the Union; 
and according to the population Holmes sent more men 
to the war than any other county in the state. Other 
counties were to join with Holmes in putting over the 
program of the “Knights of the Golden Circle.” Joshua 
Crawford in his history of Nashville and western 
Holmes County, which was published in 1904, has this 
to say: “It is my opinion that had certain agitators 
from Millersburg, and others from Wayne, Coshocton 
and Knox Counties been kept away, the west end of 
Holmes County would not have to bear the stigma of 
the so-called Holmes County Rebellion. If these 
cowardly counsellors had been as wise before it occurred 
as they were afterwards, much trouble would have been 
avoided.” 

This question has been asked many times: What was 
the origin of the “Knights of the Golden Circle’ and 
what were they seeking to accomplish? Lossing’s His- 
tory of the United States has this to say: “The Golden 
Circle had a radius of sixteen degrees of latitude and 
longitude, with its center at Havana, Cuba. That circle 
included the Slave-Labor states of our Republic. It 
reached north into Pennsylvania and Ohio, and south- 
ward to the Isthmus of Darien. It embraced the West 
India Islands and those of the Caribbean Sea, with a 
greater part of Mexico and Central America.” The 
plan of Messrs. Buchanan, Mason and Soulé was the 
purchase of Cuba if possible. If not, the acquisition of 
it by force. These men were ambassadors at London, 
Paris and Madrid. They were the authors of the 
famous “Ostend Circular.’”’ Some there were who felt 
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that they must have Cuba and the other islands of that 
tropical region, with Mexico and Central America, and 
then sever the Slave-Labor and Free-Labor states of the 
Republic, making the former a part of a great empire, 
whose corner-stone was to be human slavery. A secret 
association known as the “Order of the Lone Star,” and 
another subsequently organized as its successor, whose 
members were called “Knights of the Golden Circle,” 
were formed for the purpose of corrupting the people 
and carrying out the iniquitous design of the Order. The 
latter played a conspicuous part in the Civil War which 
broke out in 1861, as the secret friends and efficient al- 
lies of the conspirators, who were making open war on 
the Republic. 

Rumors were plenty in Ohio. There were many 
southern sympathizers all about us. The “Copperheads” 
began to loom on the horizon. They were to organize 
and strike silently, deadly, swiftly. They hated the 
“Black Abolitionists” with a bitter hatred. Then came 
the organization of the “Castle of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle” in Holmes County. Times were very 
uncertain. The South was looking towards Washing- 
ton. Southern troops were planning to invade the 
North. They were jubilant. Their cause seemed to be 
on the ascendency. Gettysburg hadn’t been fought. 
Vicksburg had not surrendered. April 13, 1863, Gen. 
Burnside had issued his famous Order No. 38 forbid- 
ding seditionary speeches. Vallandigham had made his 
inflammatory speech at Mt. Vernon, O., June 10th. The 
Draft had been called. All these added more fuel to 
the flame which burned more brightly every day. 

Vol. XL—3. 
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Such were the conditions in the spring of 63. My 
father was a Democrat, but not a “Copperhead.” He 
was past forty-five, so was not eligible to enlistment. 
One evening a neighbor came and called him out and 
said to him (this was told me afterwards): “Vance, 
have you heard of the ‘Knights of the Golden Circle’ ?” 
“I have heard vague rumors,” said my father, “but did 
not give them much thought. What about it?’ “We 
feel that the South is going to win, and it is our duty to 
help them in every possible way. This is our plan. We 
have organized here in Holmes County and are going 
to receive help from Wayne, Knox and Coshocton 
counties, and at a preconcerted signal to interfere with 
supplies for the Union army, encourage soldiers to 
desert, spread distrust of the Government, refuse to re- 
ceive greenbacks as legal tender for debts, and incite 
resistance to such draft as the President may be com- 
pelled to lay. And lastly at a given signal, arise in our 
might and burn the buildings of every ‘Black Abolition- 
ist’ and hang him to the nearest tree. We want you to 
join and help us, because if you don’t you will be one of 
the first to dangle from a tree.” 

My father was “slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy,” but that night he rose in his wrath and told his 
neighbor(?) to go to the place where the devil and his 
angels hold forth, and if he ever approached him again 
and mentioned that subject, he would shoot him so full 
of holes that he wouldn’t make a good pepper-box. And 
to be able to carry out the threat he purchased a pepper- 
box revolver. (We find that kind of a revolver in the 
curio shops now.) He was a “Black Abolitionist” after 
that. 
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The Rebels established headquarters about a mile 
and a half south of Napoleon, (now called Glenmont) 
in Richland township, in the southwestern corner of 
Holmes County. Knox township joins it on the north. 
They had an old stone house (see picture taken in 1928) 
for their headquarters, for which this old stone house 




















HEADQUARTERS OF HotmeEs County INSURRECTIONARY Forces (WHAT WAS 
Lert OF IT IN 1928) 


was admirably adapted. There was a spring of spar- 
kling water in the cellar and an underground passage 
leading out into the orchard, also one leading to the 
barn. Just south of the house was the old stone fence, 
capped with rails, and now partly torn down. 


Between the house and fence are large rocks, mak- 
ing fine hiding-places. Solomon Tipton and a neighbor 
of his crept up to an old stone school-house one night 
and looked through a crack in the wall and saw and 
heard several would-be knights sworn in. They heard 
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them take the oath to stand by the Confederacy and to 
carry out in full all orders coming from headquarters 
and if they failed to do so, they were to be quartered and 
scattered to the four points of the compass. 

Later Dave Tipton crept under the same school- 
house and through a hole in the floor heard the con- 
spirators plotting and planning to carry out the purpose 
for which they were organized, and particularly that 
part of the diabolical plan to burn out the “Black 
Abolitionists” and hang them to the nearest trees. This 
was to be done as soon as there were enough Knights to 
carry it out. Tipton crept away with his heart burning 
with revenge, for his father was one of the doomed 
men. He lost no time in hunting up his brother, Isaac 
Tipton, deputy provost-marshal and telling him all he 
had heard. 

Isaac Tipton immediately notified Colonel James L. 
Drake, provost-marshal of this district, and then things 
began to happen. My uncle, Judson L. Hughes, was en- 
rolling officer for Holmes County. The Knights caught 
him, took his enrolling papers and destroyed them and 
treated him roughly. The two marshals, Drake and 
Tipton, went to Napoleon to arrest some deserters and 
stirred up a hornet’s nest. Napoleon is not like Rome 
sitting on her “Seven Hills’’ but lies in a valley with the 
hills surrounding it. At the top of the highest hill, to 
the south, was where the rebels had headquarters. Let 
me say at this point that Glenmont is the name of the 
village now, and it lies in a beautiful and romantic spot. 
Its citizens are as fine a class of people as you will find 
anywhere, — none better. The neighbors are the same. 
Glenmont means glens and mountains, and the village 
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sits like a sparkling gem surrounded by the everlasting 
hills. Looking at it from the hilltop one could hardly 
realize that grim tragedy stalked abroad and that men 
were ready to fly at each other with the hangman’s noose 
and with fire. 

A few days before the provost-marshal and his as- 
sistant went to Napoleon to arrest deserters, Major R. 




















O.p STONE FENCE BEHIND WHICH SOME oF THE INSURGENTS Hip To FIRE 
ON GOVERNMENT TROOPS 


W. Liggett went down one evening to where the rebels 
were holding forth and tried to get them not to resist 
the draft, to give up their deserters, disband and go 
home. The Major estimated the number of men 
gathered there were about three hundred. They re- 
fused his request. Then Drake and Tipton appeared on 
the scene and arrested five deserters, hustled them into 
a wagon and got ready to start on the journey to 
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Wooster. But they didn’t start. Just then from the 
hillsides and ravines a lot of men came rushing towards 
them, surrounded them, cocked their guns, pointed them 
at the officers and demanded the release of the prisoners. 
Drake refused and told them they were disloyal to the 
Union and wouid suffer the penalty, and demanded that 
they let them go with their prisoners. “Never!” they 
shouted. “We'll see you in hell first. Drop your guns, 
unload your prisoners and get out of here. We will give 
you just two minutes to get going and if you come again 
you are dead men.” 

They dropped their guns, lashed their horses into a 
run and vowed that when they did come back they would 
be the winners. The troops were called and the word 
was secretly passed around to the “Abolitionists” and 
all loyal to the Union to stand firm and not be afraid 
for the rebellion would be quelled. This account of the 
arrest of the deserters was given to me by Isaac Tipton 
who has long since gone to his eternal reward. Ina day 
or two the word went round that the troops were com- 
ing. My father started to go to Mt. Holly (now called 
Brink Haven) to mill and had to pass near the rebels’ 
rendezvous. A friend of his, who had been unwillingly 
persuaded to join the “Castle” stopped him and wanted 
to know where he was going. My father told him and 
he said, “Vance, you and I have been friends a long time 
and I hate to see you punished for your loyalty to the 
government. They thought you would join with them, 
but I knew better. I would advise you to turn around 
and go home and stay there and keep quiet, for you are 
a marked man and you will be one of the first to swing. 
Men from Wayne, Coshocton, and Knox counties are 
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coming to help with this hellish work.” My father’s 
reply to this neighbor was this: “ ’Tis true that we are 
friends and as such I am going to give you this advice. 
Keep out of this. Let it alone, for a handful of men, 
even if they number two thousand or more cannot defy 
the Union and get away with it. In a few days the 
troops will be here and great will be your defeat.”” My 
father went on to mill and was not molested. 

The troops came in a few days. (See official ac- 
count.) My father hauled a wagon-load of them from 
Lake Station to Nashville. T. G. Beatty, a citizen who 
knew the country, having been raised in the neighbor- 
hood, was called on to pilot them to the Fort. Two 
boys, Joseph Harris, and Delno Remington, both living, 
were sitting on the fence at the old Cross school-house 
which is about half way between Nashville and Glen- 
mont, and as the troops passed they called to these boys 
and asked them to go with them and carry a gun apiece. 
They fell in with the soldiers, shouldered a gun apiece 
and marched valiantly along in the rear. When they 
neared the place where the rebels were supposed to be, 
they were relieved of the guns and were ordered to stay 
back out of range; but boylike, they got close enough to 
see the fight. When the troops opened fire on the in- 
surgents, they ran like a lot of ants, or seemed to fly 
like a flock of quail when flushed. Harris and Reming- 
ton camped with the soldiers that night in the grove by 
the old Workman house (see picture) and helped eat 
the hardtack and bacon. 

Daniel J. Ryan in his History of Ohio, Century, 
1912, in Vol. 4, page 226, has this to say: 
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Open and organized violence toward the Government draft. 
and the protection of deserters from the Union Army, again oc- 
curred in Ohio in June, 1863, in Holmes County. In this in- 
stance the resistance was far more serious and formidable than 
in Noble County. It took the form of a fortified camp, occupied 
by nearly a thousand armed men with four small howitzers. Gov. 
Tod on the 16th issued a proclamation urging the resistants to 
disperse and render the obedience that all good citizens owed to 
the laws of their country, but this was unheeded, and it took a 
detachment of the military, under Colonel Wallace of the Fif- 
teenth Ohio, to suppress the miniature rebellion. After some 
skirmishing and firing on both sides in which two of the resist- 
ants were wounded, the band dispersed. On June 18th prominent 
Peace Democrats visited the camp and urged a cessation of their 
foolish resistance. The ringleaders were arrested but nothing 
was done to them. They were all from the region in which Val- 
landigham’s famous speech was made, and it seemed folly to 
punish severely the misguided followers of his eloquent advice. 
But it only emphasizes the truth of President Lincoln’s reason 
for removing the “wily agitator” who encouraged such action. 


Ryan says there were nearly a thousand armed men. 
Liggett and Drake said about three hundred. The of- 
ficial request for troops says the number was 700 to 900 
collected together. A lot of them had got cold feet and 
deserted when they found the troops were coming. 


“Their leader, he got panic struck, 
And said he’d been mistaken, 
And told them, ‘Run with all your might 


> 99 


And try to save your bacon’. 


After the defeat, a number of scouting parties were 
sent out and when they would capture a rebel, he was 
made to get down on his knees, put his hand over his 
heart and take the oath of allegiance to the state and na- 
tional government, after which he was allowed to travel. 

Early in the morning of the 18th of June, a neighbor 
Knight came rushing into our cabin, all out of breath, 
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with face ghastly pale, and wanted my mother to hide 
him. He had come thinking my father could help him 
to evade arrest and punishment. He said the soldiers 
were after him and he was in dire straits. My mother 
put him behind a door that was near the corner of the 
kitchen so that when pushed back, it struck the opposite 
wall and left room for a man to squeeze in. She was 
mixing bread and put the dough-tray in front of the 
door and steadily kneaded away. I could hear his teeth 
chatter like castanets. I went out to the front gate 
where I could see up the road, and sure enough, there 
came the soldiers, four of them, with knapsacks on their 
backs, haversacks by their side and guns on their 
shoulders. As they came by the gate where I stood, I 
expected to see them turn in. But they paid no atten- 
tion to me, the gate or the cabin, but swung on towards 
Nashville. They hadn’t seen the rebel, but he had seen 
them. By and by he siunk off home. After the bread 
was baked my father hitched to the spring wagon, 
loaded up with provisions, and took me along to Fort 
Fizzle. From henceforth that was to be its name. We 
got there and found the soldiers camped on the Work- 
man place. Col. Wallace had established headquarters 
in the Workman house shown in the picture. It still 
stands and is used for a storehouse now. It is but a 
short distance from the “Old Stone House.” We stayed 
that day, picnicked with the “boys” and saw some 
prisoners brought in. 

My story is told. I have not exaggerated but have 
written what I have heard and seen. Nothing was set 
down in malice. I have not mentioned names of the 
insurgents. “Let the dead past bury its dead” and the 
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past with its mistakes be forgotten. The facts will al- 
ways remain. We know the sins of the fathers did not 
descend to their children, for their sons and daughters 
have made good. And Holmes County, named after 
Major Holmes, a gallant young officer of the war of 
1812, who was killed at the battle of Mackinac, has re- 
deemed herself, and her people are loyal citizens of the 
greatest Republic on earth. 
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Cot. WALLACE’s HEADQUARTERS FROM PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1928 


The following poem was written in 1897 by a dear 
old lady friend of mine who is too modest to allow her 
name to be used. They lived near Fort Fizzle and she 
told me one of the scouting soldiers took dinner with 
them. After dinner he said, “You have given me a fine 
dinner for which I am thankful. Now I am going to 
give you some grub I carry in my haversack,” and he 
brought forth a handful of the much abused hardtack. 
Rumor said the soldiers abused the citizens. No loyal 
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citizen was abused. Arresting a man for treason was 
abuse. 


FORT FIZZLE 


From whence the name Fort Fizzle 

I will tell you if you like, 

Some poor men would not be drafted, 
And determined on a strike, 

And they struck, for sure they did; 
Lincoln’s soldiers came to see them 

And Fort Fizzle ran and hid. 

How they ran—the brave three hundred— 
How they vanished from all sight— 
Over stone walls—through the mill-dam— 
Through the woods, with all their might, 
Few were captured, such their fleetness, 
Some to France returned in haste, 

And their camp was all deserted, 

And their rations went to waste. 


(The cellar of the stone house had a plenty.) 


When Lincoln’s soldiers reached the stronghold, 
Much rejoicing did ensue, 

Amongst the people who were loyal 

And who always had been true. 

When they came with bulging baskets, 

Filled with good things nice to eat 

And thus besieged the soldiers, 

Till they were driven to retreat. 


Soon they all went to Columbus 

To the camp from which they came, 
And all was quiet on the “Black Creek” 
Dear old Holmes had earned her name. 
Art is long and time is fleeting 

But “Fort Fizzle” ne’er will fade 

From the maps, nor from our memories, 
While remain sunshine and shade. 
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SOME “INTERESTING PARTICULARS” 
BY THE OHIO STATE JOURNAL REPORTER 


In a communication of considerable length entitled, 
“The Holmes County Rebellion—Interesting Particu- 
lars,” a correspondent of the Ohio State Journal re- 
ported to that paper a news story which it published un- 
der the date of June 22, 1863. It contains the names 
of a number of participants in the uprising and reads 


in part as follows: 
Camp NEAR WoLrF CREEK, 


WALLACE EXPEDITION, June 18, 1853. 


Editor Journal: I have at length arrived at the “seat of war,” 
among the Wolf Creek hills of Holmes County—a most misera- 
ble country—and although the God of nature most evidently 
designed it as a habitation for wild beasts, yet with a few hon- 
orable exceptions, it is inhabited by men more “wild and fierce 
than they.” They are ignorant and superstitious, and are led 
by an unprincipled set of politicians, who reside in this and ad- 
joining counties. They freely confess that they are secessionists 
—that they belong to a secret oath-bound association, and are 
pledged to carry out certain objects, prominent among which is 
resistance to the Government, even to death. 

The origin of the preseat difficulty was inaugurated on the 
sth of the present month. The enrolling officer, Mr. E. W. 
Robison, of Loudonville was proceeding in the line of his duty in 
Richland Township, when he was attacked by a company of 
Copperheads, stoned, and his life threatened if he ever came 
back for that purpose. He immediately reported to Captain 
J. L. Drake, provost marshal of the 14th District, who promptly 
arrested four of the ringleaders. The alarm was given to the 
inhabitants, and when on the road, near Napoleon in this county, 
he was attacked by sixty or seventy Copperheads armed with 
rifles and revolvers. They demanded the immediate release of 
the prisoners, and being overpowered he let them go. Not content 
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with this, they branded him of being the worst secessionist in the 
country and swore they would shoot him if he did not get down 
on his knees and take the oath of allegiance; and further, that 
he never would come back into their. township in his official ca- 
pacity. Several guns were cocked and pointed at him, but he 
informed them that they had the power to murder him, but they 
could not intimidate him, or force him to swerve from his duty 
as an officer. After endeavoring in vain to force him to swear, 
they desisted, and after warning him, on the peril of his life, 
never to come back again they suffered him to proceed. 

Captain Drake at once reported the facts to Colonel Parrott, 
provost marshal general, who ordered Colonel Wallace, of the 
15th Regiment, O. V. I., to proceed to the disaffected district with 
force sufficient to quell the disturbance and enforce obedience to 
the laws. His force consisted of portions of different regiments 
at Camp Chase, the greater number being the 3rd Ohio, the 
Governor’s Guards, commanded by Capt. Bunker of the 88th 
Ohio, a company of Sharp Shooters from Camp Dennison, a 
squad of 20 Squirrel Hunters from Wooster, and a section of 
Capt. Neil’s Battery, numbering in all 420 men. 


Early on the morning of the 17th they landed at Lake Sta- 
tion, on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, 
twelve miles from Napoleon (now Glenmont) where the rebels 
were said to be encamped. They proceeded to Nashville, thence 
to Napoleon, and when about three miles southeast of that place 
they encountered the rebel pickets, drove them in, and threw out 
skirmishers. A number of rebels were stationed behind a rude 
stone blockade, who delivered their fire and then skedaddled to 
the woods. The boys made a charge but could not reach the 
main body of the enemy. Two or three persons were taken and 
two of the enemy wounded. . . . Squads of soldiers, pi- 
loted by good Union men, scouted through the hills, and when 
the evening of the 17th came they had secured six persons. 

On the same day one of the rescued prisoners by the name 
of William Greiner, visited Williamsburg for reinforcements, but 
he found those who had counselled them to resistance badly 
scared. They told him to go back to the rest and tell them to 
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give themselves up to the authorities, and save the county from 
disgrace and ruin. Greiner became exasperated, threatened to 
lay the town in ashes, and upbraided them with hollow-hearted 
duplicity—stating that they had been the means of getting them 
into trouble, and now to save their own necks they were going 
to abandon them to their fate. In the evening several influential 
men of Williamsburg agreed to appoint a committee of both par- 
ties to proceed to the seat of war and make an attempt to adjust 
the difficulty. This committee made their appearance in our 
camp on the morning of the 18th, and had an interview with 
Colonel Wallace. He frankly informed them that it was a very 
unpleasant duty for him to bring armed men into their country, 
but that the laws must and should be enforced, and he was bound 
to make them yield. They appeared to rgret the occurrence and 
finally the Colonel informed them that if they would visit the 
insurgents and induce them to give up the persons rescued and 
the ringleaders who rescued them, and hereafter obey the laws, 
he would withdraw the military from their county and leave 
them in peace. They agreed to this. . . . I omitted to 
state that the Union part of the committee did not go in com- 
pany with the others to visit the rebels, but merely acted as a 
safeguard to the balance of the committee in visiting the Union 
camp. 

On the morning of the 19th, Hon. D. P. Leadbetter and 
Colonel D. French made their appearance with the four rescued 
prisoners and delivered them to Colonel Wallace, together with 
one or two of the ringleaders. The names of the rescued prison- 
ers are William Greiner, Jacob Stuber, Simeon Snow, Esq., and 
Peter Stuber. The names of the rescuers who are now in pos- 
session of the authorities, are Lorenzo Blanchard, Peter Kauf- 
man, James Still, William H. Dyal, Emanuel Bach, Godfrey 
Steiner, and Henderson. Mr. Leadbetter and French 
pledged their honor as gentlemen that the balance of the ring- 
leaders should be delivered to the authorities, whereupon a de- 
tachment of soldiers took the prisoners to Cleveland, and Colonel 
Wallace, with the balance of the force, started for Columbus, 
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via Warsaw and Coshocton—peace was declared and thus ended 
this great demonstration in opposition to law and order. 

It must be admitted that this was a formidable outbreak, 
and but for the timely assistance rendered by the Government, 
and the mild, but firm and judicious course pursued by Colonel 
Wallace, it would have led to serious consequences. From the 
most reliable information I can obtain, there were between twelve 
and thirteen hundred insurgents in the rebel camp on last Sun- 
day, where they had two or three speeches and a preacher by the 
name of Hastings preached a rebel sermon. They had plenty 
of provisions stored in the neighborhood. We found at the 
Widow Workman’s over one hundred loaves of bread, fourteen 
boiled hams, a large quantity of regular army bread and several 
crocks of butter, an equal, if not greater amount, at the home of 
L. Blanchard, and at several other locations. They had in their 
possession four small howitzers, about eighteen inches long, 
placed on different hills, which they used for signal guns on the 
approach of danger. 


It has been rumored that the enrolling officer, Mr. Robison, 
had insulted a woman, which caused the excitement. There was 
not one word of truth in this statement. In all the negotiations 
for peace between Mr. Leadbetter and Colonel Wallace, there 
was no allusion made to this as a charge against the officer. Mr. 
Robison is an excellent, upright man and a judicious officer, and 
one of the wealthiest farmers in that section of the country. He 
would scorn to stoop to such an act. This charge originated in 
the fertile brain of some ranting Copperhead, to shield them 
from the odium which always attaches to acts of outrage such as 
have been perpetrated by those connected with this disgraceful 
affair. 

I am informed by Colonel French (and I have no doubt as 
to the correctness of his knowledge), that those in attendance, 
armed and ready for resistance, amounted to over nine hundred 
men—they were residents of Knox, Coshocton, and Holmes 
Counties, also a company of seventy-two men under the com- 
mand of a physician near Dresden, Muskingum County. The 
men composing this mob, or at least the great majority of them, 
although possessing property, are degraded and ignorant, and a 
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wily politician can mould them to his will as a potter does the 
clay of the earth. They lived in an isolated, wild, and hilly 
country, cut off as it were from civilization and a knowledge of 
the world, with prejudices strong and passions untamed; it is 
no wonder they are almost ungovernable. I wish here to state, 
that however culpable the Honorable D. P. Leadbetter and other 
leaders of the dominant party of that county may have been in 
inflaming the minds of those ignorant people to resistance of the 
law, yet I give them credit for their exertions in quelling the 
disturbance, and in persuading the ringleaders to give themselves 
up to the authorities. I heard the prisoners frequently remark 
that it was their party leaders that brought them into this diffi- 
culty, and that if they were out of this scrape they would never 
go to another political meeting. I predict there will be no more 
resistance to the enrolling officer in that county. 


A great many rumors gained credence in the country of 
the many outrages committed by the soldiers, such as hanging 
men on trees, shooting them down in the woods, etc., having not 
the least foundation in fact. The soldiers did, in one or two in- 
stances, destroy some property, but it was the fault of some of 
the residents of that locality. Colonel Wallace paid twenty-five 
dollars out of his own pocket for property wantonly destroyed. 
It must be expected that more or less damage will be done to 
property where there is a necessity to call soldiers. Let the cit- 
izens of Holmes and every other county yield obedience to law 
and their property and their persons will suffer no injury. The 
Union ladies far and near sent wagon-loads of provisions to the 
soldiers, consisting of bread, cakes, pies, boiled ham, cheese, but- 
ter, eggs, etc., and by their acts of kindness expressed the pleasure 
they experienced in having the laws vindicated and justice meted 
out to the guilty. 

I cannot close this communication without stating that no 
better man could have been selected for the command of such an 
expedition than Colonel Wallace. He is courteous, mild, and 
gentlemanly, but firm and unyielding as the rock of Gibraltar. 
He went outside of his lines this morning to meet a large delega- 
tion of “Butternuts” who were afraid to come into the lines. 
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He made them a neat speech telling them of the obligations they 
owed to themselves, and to their children and their country; dep- 
recating the necessity of bringing armed soldiers into the county, 
and winding up by assuring them that he would not leave until 
the guilty were delivered into his hands, and they promise to 
make no more resistance to the laws of the county. 

We are under many obligations to Mr. and Mrs. Bowers and 
Mr. Thomas Fetterman of Napoleon, and Mr. and Mrs. Austin 
of Loudonville, for favors conferred, for which they will please 
accept our thanks. 

Mack. 


“AFFAIRS IN HOLMES COUNTY, OHIO” 


(War of the Rebellion— Official Records, Series I, Vol. XXIII; 
Part I, Reports, pp. 395-396.) 


Report of Col. Wm. Wallace, 15th Ohio Infantry, 
Commanding United States Forces in Ohio. 


CoLumMbus, June 20, 1863. 
SIR: 

I have the honor to submit my report of the expedition un- 
der my command, which left this city by order of Brigadier- 
General Mason, on Tuesday night, June 16, 1863, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing an alleged insurrection in Holmes County, 
Ohio. 

The forces under my command consisted of 230 exchanged 
men from Camp Chase, 50 sharpshooters from Camp Dennison, 
100 men of the Governor’s guard and one section of Captain 
Neil’s battery. 

I disembarked at Lake Station (known as Lakeville) on the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, about 6 a. m., 
June 17, and at 7 a. m. commenced the march for Napoleon 
(now Glenmont), about 12 miles distant, via Nashville. 


I reached Napoleon about 4 p. m. where I ascertained the 
Vol. XL—4. 
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insurgents were in force about two miles to the south. I ad- 
vanced my whole force in that direction, throwing out an ad- 
vance guard of 50 men under Captain Moon, of the Governor’s 
guard, consisting principally of the Third Ohio (exchanged 
men). When about one and a half miles from Napoleon the 
advance guard was fired upon by bushwhackers from behind 
logs and stone piles, when the men under Captain Moon fired in 
return and charged upon the ambushing party, when about 20 
men sprang from their hiding-places and ran. Two were cap- 
tured with arms in their hands. Captain Moon, having deployed 
his company as skirmishers, advanced about half a mile and 
halted and returned and reported his position. He had been 
ordered by me not to fire but to ascertain if possible the position 
of the insurgents, when I intended sending in, under a flag of 
truce, the Governor’s Proclamation; but if fired upon by bush- 
whackers, to return the fire, halt and report, which he did... . 


I arrived at the place of the supposed encampment about 
5 p. m. but found no enemy visible. I deployed part of may 
force as skirmishers and put the remainder in line of battle. I 
advanced with the skirmish line but had proceeded about 100 
yards when I was fired upon from behind a number of stone 
piles in a field to my right. The fire was promptly returned and 
a charge with a yell made on the stone piles, when about 50 in- 
surgents sprang from the ground and fled. Several were over- 
taken and captured. Three were wounded and two were said to 
have been killed and carried off. I sent out a number of pa- 
trolling parties who returned with prisoners and the intelligence 
that the insurgents were flying in all directions. I camped on the 
ground said to have been the headquarters of the disaffected. 


On the morning of the 18th a number of citizens of Holmes 
County came into my camp. Among them were some of the 
leading men of Millersburg, all of whom were exceedingly 
anxious that hostilities should cease, promising me that as the 
insurgents had dispersed they would see that the parties for 
whom the Provost-Marshal had warrants should be delivered up. 
I gave them one day to bring in the persons for whom the Mar- 
shal, who was with me, had warrants. The reasons for waiting 
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this length of time were these: First, I was satisfied the insur- 
gents had dispersed; Second, my instructions were such that I 
felt myself in duty bound to preserve the peace and not increase 
the excitement already existing in Holmes County, and the peo- 
ple I had met were an ignorant and misguided class who hardly 
knew what they wanted or why they felt themselves aggrieved. 

On the evening of the 18th the citizens returned with the 
prisoners who had been formerly rescued from the marshal and 
on the following morning I sent them to Cleveland, together with 
the prisoners taken in arms on the evening of the 17th, in obedi- 
ence to my orders. I then moved to Warsaw and camped for 
the night, where the small cannon used by the insurgents was 
found, and brought with me to this city. I reached Columbus 
on Saturday evening via Coshocton. 

In conclusion I am glad to report the good conduct of the 
officers and men under my command. The irregularities com- 
mitted by some of the men were owing more to their having 
campaigned in the South than to any intention on their part of 
violating my express orders to respect private property. I feel 
satisfied that the object of the expedition has been accomplished ; 
that no further resistance to the execution of the jaws will be 
attempted in Holmes County, and that the slight shedding of 
blood will be a warning to all evil-disposed persons that any fur- 
ther attempt to resist the officers of the Government in the execu- 
tion of the laws will be met with speedy and sure punishment. I 
remain, Captain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Wm. WALLACE, 
Colonel, Commanding United States Forces in Ohio. 


CaPTAIN JOHN GREEN, Assistant Adjutant General. 








GEOLOGY AS A FACTOR IN HUMAN 
LIFE AND CHARACTER * 





GERARD FOWKE 





Human history is a by-product of geology. The 
earliest men fished in the rivers and the seas, hunted in 
the mountains and the forests. Shelter was as neces- 
sary as food; and they had to live where they could find 
protection from inclement weather. Where caves ex- 
isted, they were utilized; where there was no such 
natural refuge, an artificial one had to be provided. This 
must be made of wood; at first, perhaps, only of brush 
or leaves, later of bark, finally of timber. 

Primitive man could not live permanently on the open 
plains; he might go there to hunt, but in winter he must 
return to rough or timbered country. This necessity 
constrained him until he had learned the art of prepar- 
ing the hides of animals in a way which would render 
them sufficiently durable and resistant to be made into 
tents. On the eastern hemisphere he next learned how 
to domesticate a few of the animals around him, and be- 
coming thus, to some extent, independent of natural re- 
sources, he fared forth as a roving cattle raiser. When 
he had learned how to convert raw ore into iron, he ad- 
vanced from the status of a hunter and bushwhacker to 
that of a warrior; when the flesh of animals and the 
spontaneous products of the earth were no longer suff- 
cient for his sustenance he became a farmer; and when 
he learned how to convert natural material into useful 


*See note on page 85. 
(52) 
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appliances and equipment, he reached the stage of man- 
ufacturer and trader. At this juncture we have the be- 
ginning of recorded history. 

To learn what took place before that time we must 
have recourse to the science of archzxology, the science 
which enables us to arrive with more or less certainty 
at a knowledge of the life of mankind in the distant 
past. Slowly and painfully have investigators brought 
together, piece by piece, fragment after fragment, the 
scanty remains from tombs and caves, from the depths 
of lakes, from ancient camps and villages, from deep 
under ground, the tools and implements, the weapons 
and ornaments of primitive men. From these objects 
it has been possible to decipher much that before their 
discovery was a sealed book. Much is now known con- 
cerning those who lived upon the earth many thousands 
of years before our time. We know something of their 
occupations, their travels, how scattered tribes were 
collected into larger bodies which for a time held to- 
gether in a somewhat compact organization, then dis- 
appeared like a bubble that has burst, but left an in- 
fluence which changed the lives of those who followed 
them. We know how dissensions from various causes, 
how failure of food supply, led to the breaking apart of 
these early communities; how one colony after another 
branched off and formed new homes for themselves, as 
bees swarm in the spring. As these colonies traveled, 
seeking a home in which they could hope to remain un- 
disturbed, they came into regions which differed more 
or less from that in which they had formerly lived; and 
when they settled, it became necessary for them to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions. As a result of this 
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adaptation, the character of the people was modified in 
accordance with their present surroundings. 

From first to last, this process of development was 
governed and controlled by the geological structure of 
the regions in which man found himself placed or into 
which he moved of his own volition. The process of 
life with a satisfied, contented people or nation or race 
usually moves uneventfully in accordance with methods 
and customs which have been gradually worked out as 
offering the most satisfactory solution of the various 
problems relating to the comfort and well-being of the 
community. 

In the course of time, however, some exciting cause, 
such as increasing population, failure of crops, or the 
restless impulse which occasionally arises without any 
apparent reason, culminates in one of those great pop- 
ular movements which are almost like the movement of 
the tides. Such movements bring to pass a readjust- 
ment of tribal boundaries and by means of colonization 
or victorious warfare produce a new nationality by 
blending into one type peoples who had hitherto been 
quite distinct. We study these migrations, in their par- 
ticulars and details, so far as we can learn them, and 
perhaps discover the immediate causes leading to them. 
But as a rule we overlook altogether the mental in- 
fluences which are behind so many of these great his- 
toric events and which usually require many generations 
or centuries for their full development. 

In general it will be found that in a region where 
fertile soil, equable temperature, copious rainfall, and 
abundant natural products, ensure the maximum of 
supply with the minimum of effort, the inhabitants are 
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indolent, feeble, pleasure-loving, effeminate, easily over- 
come by more vigorous people who covet their territory 
or their possessions. Under opposite conditions, where 
the land yields a niggardly response to efforts at cul- 
tivation, the struggle- for existence dwarfs the intellects 
and souls of those so unfortunate as to have their home 
amid such inhospitable surroundings. Just as a man 
who lives alone, who does not mingle with his neighbors, 
who does not travel or study, will inevitably grow dull 
and stupid, so those nations which shut themselves in 
from the rest of the world will never make any advance- 
ment. It is necessary that men and nations alike should 
absorb new ideas; should find out what other people are 
doing; should try to utilize for their own benefit the dis- 
coveries which others have made. The mingling and 
mixing of racial traits, of ideas and beliefs, which result 
in the creation of new methods of living and of new 
lines of thought, are a requisite to advancement. Who- 
ever does not progress, goes back; Nature never stands 
still. 

On coasts and along rivers the mind had no higher 
stimulus than the invention, the hand no better occupa- 
tion than the completion, of contrivances for capturing 
the fish and other water food upon which he mostly sub- 
sisted; while in his home life the ingenuity of an in- 
dividual had no higher play than in the procurement of 
the few objects that were required for clothing, or in 
the preparation of the food which he devoured in the 
crevices and holes where he found a retreat from the 
cold and the darkness. 

In those regions where the upheaval of the earth’s 
crust has formed mountain ranges bordering on or sur- 
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rounded by rugged or broken country, or where the 
character of the soil, which depends upon geological 
structure, favors the growth of extensive forests, his 
manner of living was of necessity very different. All 
animate nature was in a state of perpetual warfare. 
There was incessant strife of wits, on the part of flesh- 
eating animals to capture their prey; and on the part of 
the intended victim to circumvent the craft and acute- 
ness of his relentless pursuer. Swiftness of foot; keen- 
ness of vision; quick intelligence to perceive the slightest 
point of advantage in either flight or pursuit — these 
are the essentials which all animals in a state of nature 
must possess in order to approach their limit of age. 
With failing power comes instant doom: few wild ani- 
mals except the largest die a natural death. 


When the human being developed amid such sur- 
roundings, it was as a part of the life already existing, 
and he had to take his chances among the other animals. 
He must have found conditions pretty hard at first; for 
of all creatures, man entirely unprovided with artificial 
aids is the most helpless. Most animals could escape 
from him by flight, or hide where he could not discover 
them; some could overcome him in combat; a few took 
pleasure in feasting on him. His intelligence was not 
superior, perhaps not equal, to that of the wolf or the 
fox. 

But he had one inestimable advantage. He had 
hands with flexible fingers and an opposable thumb, so 
that he could hold a club firmly or throw a stone ac- 
curately; and when he had mastered the idea of a trap 
or a weapon he could construct it. This ability at once 
gave him the mastery of beasts and birds. But as these 
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would, in course of time, learn to avoid his snares, and 
to ascertain the distance at which they would be safe 
from his missiles, man must continually exercise his 
brain to devise new methods of enticing them to his 
traps or of enabling him to come within range of them. 
Under the urging of such necessity, his mental power 
increased. As game grew suspicious, he must become 
more alert. As he weeded out the slower or weaker 
animals, he must gain in strength and endurance to pur- 
sue those which would not come within his reach. Long 
vigils at the side of a spring or a trail, cultivated in him 
habits of patience and fortitude. The necessity of not 
only providing for his family and dependents, but of 
protecting them from surrounding dangers against 
which they could not defend themselves, made him more 
daring, more resolute, more determined not to be over- 
come nor to cease striving until he had attained the end 
which he had in view. 

The man who lives among barren cliffs or on wind- 
swept heights, where vegetation is scanty, where ani- 
mals are small and few in number, whose food is 
brought almost to his door by waves and currents, 
naturally develops into a very different sort of being 
from the one whose range of activity carries him far 
into gloomy forests or among towering mountains 
where each day brings unforeseen contingencies and un- 
expected difficulties which must be overcome. 

Quite different from either is the man whom Nature 
has assigned to great treeless plains which are uplifted 
bottoms of seas or lakes, or which result from the level- 
ing by erosion of land formerly more elevated or rug- 
ged. Should there be sufficient rainfall to produce for- 
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age, herds and flocks are the means of existence. The 
only energy required in their care is to drive them from 
pasture to pasture as the grass is consumed, or to pre- 
vent them from straying out of reach of recovery. In 
this kind of life man soon becomes, in effect, “‘a brother 
of the ox”’; a point well set forth in a letter written by 
Fric Bollman in 1796 and reproduced by Hulbert in his 
Historic Highways of America. After describing a 
western pioneer with whom he had stopped, he says:— 

I cannot abstain from believing that the manly effort which 
must be put forth in the hunt, the boldness which it requires, the 
keen observation which it encourages, the dexterity and activity 
which are necessary to its success, act together more forcibly for 
the development of the physical and mental strength than any 


other occupation. 

Agriculture and cattle-raising, in their beginning produce 
careless customs and indolence; the mental faculties remain weak, 
the ideas limited, and the imagination, without counterpoise, ex- 
travagant. Therefore we admire the wisdom and penetration of 
the North American Indian, his sublime eloquence and heroic 
spirit in contrast to the Asiatic shepherd, from whom we receive 
only simple Arabic fables. The man, of whatever color he may 
be, is always that which the irresistible influence of his surround- 
ings has formed him. 


In other words, geological structure regulates the 
life of all. 

Beyond this point factors appear which induce pro- 
found modifications in the earlier manner of existence. 
When men live in communities they are less affected by 
their geological environment and the climatic conditions 
which are determined by it. They delve into the ground 
and bring out substances which were unrevealed to their 
primitive ancestors, and with these they build up a civili- 
zation. 
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Until man is entering this last stage, he is concerned 
only with the superficial aspect of geology; that branch 
of it which we commonly know as Physical Geography. 
This is merely the very outer surface, the covering so 
to speak, of the entire science which we call Geology ; 
but in the childhood of the race it was the only portion 
which bore any relation to the life of man. It is that 
part of the science which relates to the distribution of 
land and water; to the trend of ocean currents; to the 
direction and force of the prevailing winds; to the char- 
acter of soils, which result from decay of the under- 
lying rocks; to the height and direction of mountain 
ranges; to the inequalities of the land, whether flat 
plains, rugged mountains, rolling hills, whether fertile 
soil or barren sands; to the direction of rivers; to the 
amount and quality of water supply. It is inevitable 
that these features should exert a very great influence 
on the disposition and character of both individuals and 
nations. We have just finished considering this fact 
in a general way, applying it to people who are near 
the headwaters in the stream of human life. But we 
can be more specific, and show that such results have 
been effected in particular instances. To quote from an 
author whose name has escaped me: 

Where natural scenery is picturesque, there is in the human 
character something to correspond; impressions made on the 
retina are really made on the soul, and the mind becomes what 
it contemplates. A man is not only like what he sees, but he ts 
what he sees. The noble old Highlander has mountains in his 
soul, whose towering peaks point heavenward; and lakes in his 
bosom, whose glassy surfaces reflect the skies; and foaming 
cataracts in his heart to beautify the mountain side and irrigate 


the vale; and evergreen firs and mountain pines that show life 
and verdure even under winter skies. On the other hand, the 
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wandering nomad has a desert in his heart, its dead level reflects 
heat and hate; a sullen, barren, plain, — no goodness, no beauty, 
no dancing wave of joy, no gushing rivulet of love, no verdant 
hope. And it is an interesting fact that those who live in coun- 
tries where natural scenery inspires the soul, and where the neces- 
sities of life bind to a permanent home, are always patriotic and 
high-minded; and those who dwell in the desert are always 
pusillanimous and groveling. Hearts must be filled with gen- 
tleness and charity inspired by a diversified landscape which 
stretches far and fades against the sky. Those who can look 
from such a landscape to a background of everlasting mountains 
must have their minds filled with noble aspirations. As they 
look upon the glorious sunsets bathing the mountains in rose- 
colored light, with the towering peaks ever pointing heavenward 
and seeming to say, “behold the glory of the world beyond,” how 
their souls must be filled with pure thoughts and esthetic feeling. 

This writer has hit upon a great truth; but as too 
often the case with one for whom a ray of light has 
come, like a sunbeam shining through a rift in the 
clouds, he makes the mistake of thinking that the light 
which he sees is equally illuminating for all the rest of 
the world. The acts of half-wild, half-savage natives 
of Scotland a few centuries ago, make one a little skep- 
tical regarding this nobility of the old Highlander’s 
soul. If this writer had said “Irishman” instead of 
“Highlander,” he would have come nearer to making 
the soul he describes a harmonious adjunct to the beau- 
tiful country in which it is occasionally found. “Es- 
thetic feeling’ the Highlander often has in good meas- 
ure; but his proverbial energy and thrift result in no 
small degree from living in a country whose geology 
compels him to make the most of a blade of grass. The 
mountaineer, in Scotland or elsewhere, all too fre- 
quently reflects in his soul only the hard, rugged, sterile 
aspect of the peaks ; and desert dwellers are anything but 


“pusillanimous and groveling,” as the Crusaders dis- 
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covered to their cost; fickle and mercenary would con- 
vey the meaning better. 

Others have observed this effect of environment 
upon character. 

James Freeman Clarke, in Ten Great Religions, says: 


The great tide of human life flowing westward from Cen- 
tral Asia was divided into currents by the Caspian and Black 
Seas, and by the lofty range of mountains which, under the name 
of the Caucasus, Carpathian Mountains, and Alps, extends in an 
almost unbroken line from the western coast of the Caspian to 
the northern limits of Germany. The Teutonic races, Germans, 
Saxons, Franks, and Northmen, were thus determined to the 
north, and spread themselves along the coast and peninsulas 
of the Northern Mediterranean [meaning the Baltic Sea]. The 
other branch of the great Indo-European variety was distributed 
through Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, Southern France, Italy and 
Spain. Each of these vast European families, stimulated to 
mental and moral activity by its proximity to water [meaning 
coast lines] developed its own peculiar forms of national char- 
acter. Who can fail to see the hand of Providence in the adapta- 
tion of races to the countries they are to inhabit? 


Perhaps “influence of geology” is a more intelligible 
explanation than “hand of Providence.”’ 

Another author, whose name was carelessly omitted 
from the citation, gives us these observations: 


Despite decimation and an almost unlimited intermingling 
of foreign elements—Goths, Venetians, Lombards, French, Ger- 
mans, Ottomans, Albanians, Vlachs—the Greek remains the 
same in physical features, manner of life and occupation, and 
personal characteristics and tastes. 

In every age the Balkan Peninsula is a maelstrom of races, 
peoples, lauguages, religions, and of all conceivable ambitions and 
passions, dashing and breaking themselves upon one another. 

No other equal area in Europe presents equal variety of 
contour and surface and natural resources and, in consequence, 
such diversity of person and occupation among its inhabitants. 

The Italians are a most composite people. Nowhere else in 
Europe have so many foreign elements fused with the native 
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element to produce a modern nation. While swinging between 
despotism and anarchy, Italy evolved the most beautiful of 
modern languages, a rich and varied literature, and the loftiest 
expression of art. : 

The Bavarians are racially the most composite people of 
Germany, being descended from Germanized Slavs, earlier Celtic 
settlers, and Teutonic Marcomanni and Quadi. They inhabit an 
immense amphitheater, about 220 miles long and 110 miles broad, 
surrounded by lofty mountains. No other territory of equal 
size in Germany is enclosed by natural boundaries so distinct; 
consequently the Bavarians have developed a character of their 
own. 
The French have the most distinct personality of any people 
of Europe. This is partly due to the complexity of their origin 
and to the unique situation of the country which they inhabit. 
They are the product, through centuries of development, of the 
basic element, the Celt, early permeated by the civilization of the 
Greco-Latin and later supplemented by the Teuton. France is a 
territorial belt connecting central and southwestern Europe. Sit- 
uated between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, its rivers 
flow into both. Hence it becomes the natural thoroughfare of 
commerce and ideas. 

The Scandinavian, who was the Norseman, or Norman, was 
the most independent and venturesome of all the early makers of 
modern Europe. Through the vast expanse of land and ocean, 
from Russia and the Black Sea to remote Iceland and Greenland, 
there was no region which his passion for discovery and con- 
quest did not attempt. 

The Scots were a Celtic Irish People. They found the Picts 
in possession of Scotland, and joined with them in harassing 
the English. To the aid of the latter came the Norse, and the 
Picts and Scots were crowded to the northward into the moun- 
tains, while the Norse occupied the coasts and pushed toward the 
interior. The Scots absorbed the Picts, but the division of the 
Highlands and Lowlands and the sharp distinction between the 
Lowland and the Highland people even yet, has profoundly af- 
fected the life of the country. Of different race and language, 
the inhabitants of each section long regarded the other with con- 
descension approaching disdain. Both are equally Scotch in pride 
of ancestry and national feeling. Both in marked degree are of 
composite racial stock, though in the Highlander the Celtic ele- 
ment and in the Lowlander the English element predominates. 


The Celtic element is the permanent fact in Irish character 
and the controlling fact in Irish history. None the less, it is 
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true that few people are more composite than the Irish. Into 
their structure are built the English, Scotch, Welsh, Danish, Nor- 
wegian and French. Colonization, many times repeated, brought 
in hosts of foreigners, and must, of necessity, have disturbed 
the equilibrium of racial life. And yet, the Irishman has ab- 
sorbed the blood of them all and appropriated the language of his 
conquerors, remaining all the while a typical Celt—typical in 
habit of mind, disposition, character, and to a great degree in 
personal appearance. 


Du Bois, in Timbuctoo the Mysterious, tells us that: 


Arabs conquered Moors; and both conquered Spain, lived 
there for three hundred years and developed its civilization. 
Driven out, some of them reached the Niger around Timbuctoo, 
where their degraded architecture and manner of living reflect 
their new surroundings. Berbers lived in northern Africa from 
prehistoric times. Carthage and Rome drove them into the 
Sahara, where the conditions obliged them to become nomads, 
different in all ways from their ancestors. They became like the 
early Scythians. Hard life made them cruel and immoral like 
the desert. 


The quotations following are from Jn the Desert 
by L. March Phillips: 


Who lives in the desert lives in an enemy’s land. He must 
fight with nature for everything he possesses. His whole life is 
a training in wariness, vigilance, courage, endurance; qualities 
called forth by his surroundings, and indispensable to his ex- 
istence. 

The architecture bears witness to that vague, unsettled men- 
tal condition in which the Arab lives. 

When the sand has destroyed the oasis it has done all it 
intended to do; it had no purpose in so doing. So, when the 
Arab has destroyed the existing order of things, he is at the end 
of his effort. He goes about other things. 

Restless, constantly in motion as the sand of the desert is, 
always everything remains almost entirely unchanged. The rest- 
less sand, the Arab character, alike lack the principle of cohesion. 

The strength and the weakness of the Arab are alike dis- 
played in the desert. Its influence stimulates his nerves and 
starves his intellect. In his brilliant but temporary successes is 
the stored-up force of the desert’s nervous energy. In the col- 
lapse of all he undertakes is the desert’s fatal incoherence. 

The sand is so weak that it is blown about by every breeze; 
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so strong that the cliffs and rocks of basalt yield to its attack. 
And all this is as true of the Arab as of the sand. 

In Arab and desert alike the same outward manner of im- 
movable composure masks a secret excitability within, and the 
immobility of the landscape is reflected in that iron self-control 
which is the favorite Arab affectation. 

With the Bedouins came the desert, symbol of chaos in na- 
ture as they in society. 

Arab raiment makes an indescribable mix and blend of rich 
color. This color is deeper, richer, and stronger than ours. It 
is different in kind. We have colored things; the East has color. 

The desert stands for the principle of incoherence in nature. 
The Arab stands for the same thing in society. 

Incoherence is the Arab’s mark in history. 

The show of conquest, the swift march, the mighty appear- 
ance of vigor and energy; and under it all no substantial basis, 
no plan, no permanence, no stability ; these are the traits common 
to Arab civilization. 

The Arab mind has the curious gift of turning everything 
it touches from substance to shadow. 

The stimulus that breathes in the desert air is addressed 
to the nerves and senses, not to the mind. It makes you feel in- 
tensely, but not think. 

To be in the desert is to feel the influences which have 
evolved the desert type. The scenery is scarcely diversified, show- 
ing only one or two powerful traits. For many centuries the 
Arabs have been exposed to these strong and simple influences. 

The two deepest impressions one gleans from Arab life and 
thought are a want of coherence in Arab society, a want of depth 
in the Arab mind. 


China was undisturbed for century after century, 
because mountains and deserts barred out all but preda- 
tory tribes which raided indiscriminately all nations 
that held out to them hopes of plunder. Japan, safe in 
her island isolation, has been a nation for twenty-five 
centuries and evolved a civilization unlike any other. 
Of northern Africa, only that portion which lies imme- 
diately contiguous to the Mediterranean Sea has been 
molested by invaders; the oceans on either side and the 
great deserts stretching across it from east to west have 
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been more impregnable barriers than fleets and armies 
could be. Northern Europe, on account of its bitter 
climate and sterile soil, and its consequent lack of 
wealth which would tempt freebooters, has also been 
tolerably free from invasion. Bonaparte’s disastrous 
expedition to Moscow, when his army was practically 
destroyed by the terrible rigors of a Russian winter, 
is a good example of the safety which can be offered 
to a country by natural conditions. Bonaparte might 
have overcome any army the Russians could have mus- 
tered against him; but the Arctic temperature which 
literally froze his legions as they marched, was the sal- 
vation of the Russian empire. 

Asia Minor and southern Europe, on the other hand, 
are open to incursions from every side; and so we find 
from the beginnings of history, or even .back into the 
age of tradition, all this region has been a battle-ground. 
Tribe after tribe, nation after nation, has swept over 
the land, conquering those who preceded them, destroy- 
ing the homes and the cities of the vanquished and 
building up again after their own fashion, only to.be 
displaced in turn by later comers. 

However, we can admit the truth of a statement or 
of a discovery without endorsing all the conclusions 
that may be drawn from either when modifying factors 
are overlooked. We.can appreciate the influence of soil, 
climate, and topography upon the minds of races who 
live long in any part of the earth, without attributing 
to these agencies more than their proper share in the 
work of shaping the destinies of the people. When we 
attempt to trace the connection between the tempera- 
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ment or the beliefs of a community and the nature of 
the country in which it is established, we must take into 
consideration the mental qualities which had their be- 
ginning in some other part of the world. It takes a 
very long period of time to fully develop racial charac- 
teristics; just as it takes a long time to alter them when 
they are once fixed. Phillips (Jn the Desert) also says: 

The Turks invaded Asia Minor from the northeast of Per- 
sia. They are Tatars with characteristic wild Mongolian tem- 
perament. Amalgamation with captives and purchased slaves has 
modified their features and complexion, but has left their dis- 
position unchanged. 

The Turks have had in the last 400 years every opportunity 
of progressing; yet intellectual barrenness and social instability 
remain the outstanding traits of their civilization. 

More virile and stubborn than the Arab, the Turk displays 
the same well-known traits; the same sterility of mind, the same 


reliance on physical force, the same indifference to the idea of 
social order and stable government. 


We see this among ourselves all the time; we think 
of certain characteristics as belonging to certain nation- 
alities, not only in their native home, but after they 
have emigrated to other countries. A mention of some 
peculiarity in the actions, or in the manner of living, of 
a community settled originally from some certain part 
of Europe, brings the reply, “Oh, well, you know, they 
are of French descent’”—or German, or Italian, or 
whatever it may happen to be. What is meant is that 
the peculiarities observed were perfectly natural in their 
original home; but they will gradually disappear to be 
replaced among their descendants by the customs of the 
new home to which they are to belong in future. When 
we thus explain the matter we are simply saying in ef- 
fect that the Spaniard, or the Russian, or the Turk, or 
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whoever it is, slowly acquired, little by little, from his 
original environment, the traits of mind and character 
which make him what he is; and the very fact that 
these have become ingrained and are now a part of 
his mental and physical constitution is what makes it 
so difficult for him to change them speedily when he 
comes into a new environment. But he does thus change 
in time; as witness Galton in Hereditary Genius: 


By this steady riddance of the Bohemian spirit of our race, 
the artisan part of our population is slowly becoming bred to its 
duties, and the primary qualities of the typical modern British 
workman are already the very opposite of the nomad. What 
they are now, was well described as consisting of great bodily 
strength, applied under the command of a steady, persevering 
will, mental self-contentedness, impassibility to external irrelevant 
impressions, which carries them through the continued repetition 
of toilsome labor steady as time. 

It is curious to remark how unimportant to modern civiliza- 
tion has become the once famous and thoroughbred looking Nor- 
man. The type of his features, which is, probably, in some de- 
gree correlated with his peculiar form of adventurous disposition, 
is no longer characteristic of our rulers, and is rarely found 
among celebrities of the present day; it is more often met with 
among the undistinguished members of highly-born families, 
and especially among the less conspicuous officers of the army. 
Modern leading men in all paths of eminence, as may easily be 
seen in a collection of photographs, are of a coarser and more 
robust breed; less excitable and dashing, but endowed with far 
more ruggedness and real vigor. 


We tacitly, though perhaps unconsciously, recog- 
nize these facts when we say, for example, that certain 
settlements of foreigners, whether in our cities or on 
our western farms, are becoming Americanized. This 
means that they are not only adopting our customs, 
through imitation largely, but are falling into our ways 
of thinking. In other words, they are adapting them- 
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selves to their surroundings; which is the same thing as 
saying that the conditions of their new home, which are 
dependent upon its surface geology, are moulding them 
into a new type of humanity. This is clearly to be 
observed in many parts of the world. For example, we 
can scarcely imagine two peoples living as near together 
as the French and Germans, whose national character- 
istics differ more decidedly, whether in government, 
art, literature, manufactures, commerce, or disposition; 
yet France receives its name from a German tribe 
which settled there somewhat more than a thousand 
years ago. Similarly, we recognize a great difference 
between the Germans and the Spaniards; though a con- 
siderable portion of the population of Spain is descended 
from German colonists. Many other instances could 
be cited to show that, given time enough, transplanted 
races will lose the characteristics which distinguish 
them in their original home and take on those which 
properly belong to the places where they settle. The 
most that the alien race can do to affect the native race 
with which it assimilates, is to import some religious 
idea or economic principle which may fit in with the 
customs and beliefs belonging to the country; and thus 
bring about a modification of the older lines of thought. 

Let us cite here a few examples which show the 
influence of environment upon national character, as 
well as upon manner of living, repeating to a slight ex- 
tent the substance of some quotations already presented. 

On the vast semi-arid plains of western and central 
Asia in ages past, roving tribes of pastoral people wan- 
dered at will, recognizing no authority but that of their 
old men, the patriarchs, who by virtue of their age and 
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consequent experience were supposed to be wiser than 
the others. Even this slight authority was exercised 
mainly in the way of advice or instruction. Neither did 
these people recognize any limitations of territory; they 
went where they pleased, driving their flocks and herds 
from place to place as the needs of the animals required. 
When they encountered other tribes in their travels, 
they either exterminated or amalgamated with them. 
In this way was developed that wandering instinct and 
that independence of action which led these old Aryans 
to spread over much of the eastern hemisphere. Ac- 
customed to having their own way, they had scant pa- 
tience with any who resisted them. When at last com- 
pelled by increasing numbers to break up into bands 
which made their way into far countries, we find them 
adapting their industries and their habits, their beliefs 
and their ideas, to the conditions amid which they found 
themselves. 

The Hindoo, confronting physical difficulties which 
mocked his efforts at control, came to believe that the 
universe was filled with deities and devils, most of whom 
took delight in tormenting him. So he evolved a system 
of mystic religion, a fatalism, which teaches him that 
nothing really matters because it will all have to be 
gone through with again anyhow, repeated somewhere, 
some time, and so, “what’s the use?” 

On the plateau of Iran of which Persia is now a 
part; on the great plains of Assyria and Babylonia; in 
the open region of Asia Minor; amid these sands and 
arid deserts, where all Nature is mystery and silence, 
where the blazing lights of heaven shine forth in the 
clean pure air as in no other region of the earth, the 
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motions of the stars and the planets aroused in the 
minds of those who had observation and imagination, 
the desire to know something of them; and here was 
the germ of astronomy, on which so much of our modern 
life depends. The uniform motions of the constella- 
tions, the annual return of stars to their exact places 
in the heavens, impressed them with the thought that 
here were manifested design and oversight by a power 
beyond and above anything of which they had knowl- 
edge; and consequently here was the birthplace of re- 
ligions which, modified by the nations inheriting them, 
have governed the souls of men from that day to this. 

Had these peoples lived among mountains or for- 
ests, their thoughts would have taken a different trend. 

When the imagination was brought under control, 
when it was realized that everything does not depend 
on blind chance, the intellect was strengthened; and on 
these plains arose a culture which carried the people 
far along toward civilization. Art, architecture, and 
literature, came into existence. This learning was car- 
ried into Egypt where the fertile valley of the Nile, 
bounded on either side by barren rocks and shifting 
sands, is typical of the ruling and the working classes 
of that region. The knowledge that came to them from 
the East was added to and diversified; and the stu- 
pendous ruins of Egypt are still among the wonders of 
the world. The priests of Egypt taught the Greeks; 
and the latter, carrying their wisdom to the most beau- 
tiful region of the world, where every natural feature 
combines to develop all that is noblest in the mind of 
man, have set for all future ages the standard of 
sculpture and architecture. The pure marble of the 
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peninsula made this possible. The Greek could scarcely 
raise his eyes from the ground without beholding a 
scene of such loveliness and majesty of mountain and 
sea in combination, as spurred him to his utmost ef- 
forts in anything which pertained to art or to eloquence. 

The Russian character is largely the product of his 
cheerless steppes or plains, with leaden skies and freez- 
ing winds. 

The Turk has never become assimilated with his 
surroundings. Despite a favorable climate and a fer- 
tile soil, he remains a fanatic and fatalist, from his 
Asian religion; cruel as a tiger from the strain of ruth- 
lessness derived from his savage Tatar ancestors, un- 
weakened by admixture with milder races. 

Other nations in “the boiling pot’ of southeastern 
Europe exemplify the motto of our own West Virginia, 
“Mountaineers are always free’; that is, impatient of 
control or discipline. 

The Scandinavians of an early day were the great 
sea-faring people, because the bays and fiords of their 
coast offered innumerable harbors, the scanty soil of 
their peninsula could not provide them with sufficient 
food, while the ocean at their door was full of fish. So 
the old Vikings surpassed all other men of their time 
for hardihood and boldness of adventure; their spirit 
was created and maintained by perpetual conflict with 
the billows and tempests into which they were forced 
by their scanty crops. Long before the French trap- 
pers and fishermen had sought the shores and the wilds 
of Canada; before the Spaniards had ravaged Mexico 
and Peru in greedy quest of gold; before the Portu- 
guese had rounded the tip of Africa in search of the 
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“wealth of Ind”; before Columbus was born;—the 
Norsemen were driving their little vessels across stormy 
seas in their desire to see what might lie beyond. The 
effect of all this on their mind and soul is seen in their 
unique mythology. A thousand years ago Danes, Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes were a homogeneous people, under 
one ruler, mingling freely with one another as if ina 
limited, well-defined territory; now, owing to their dif- 
fering environment, they are no longer the same. More- 
over, Scotland, portions of Ireland, and parts of south- 
ern England, were largely settled by the old Norse free- 
booters; and Normandy, in France, derives its name 
from a colony of that people who took possession of it. 
It is the persistence of their o'd instinct which makes 
the English and the rence’ ‘ie adventurers and ex- 
plorers of recent times; others follow where they have 
opened the way. Yet, those who are now living in the 
areas mentioned have developed into distinct types, and 
if we are to judge the future by the past, they will con- 
tinue to diverge until only the delving historian would 
have reason to believe that there was ever any connec- 
tion or association among them. 

The plains of Germany have given rise to a dis- 
tinct type; the uplands of France to another; the moun- 
tains of Italy to a third; while the mountaineers of 
Switzerland are still different. Yet the last are so re- 
cently set apart from the three nations to which they 
owe their origin that they have not yet developed a dis- 
tinctive language for themselves. 

The Italians, like the Greeks, show in their poetic, 
artistic, and musical temperament, the effect of their 
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balmy air and beautiful scenery, which are due directly 
to the topography. 

England’s coal and iron, and commanding sea posi- 
tion, have long maintained her preéminence on the 
ocean, but it was secured in the first place by the min- 
gling of fighting, sea-faring, trading and commercially 
inclined peoples who were fused into one nation by com- 
ing together in a land in which all their qualities found 
a congenial home. It was necessary that these should 
be of one class or quality. Miscegenation is always dis- 
astrous. It is only when the weaker peoples are ex- 
cluded and the stronger blended with each other, that 
new races are developed that are superior to any one 
of those which entered into the composition. In this 
way the progressive and prosperous nations have been 
built up. The English, the Germans, the Scandinavians, 
the French, the Italians are the results of such selec- 
tion. To this union of temperaments which are derived 
from the same primitive stock the United States is due. 

On the other hand, those nations which held aloof 
from others, which confined themselves to their own 
boundaries and kept foreigners at a distance as long as 
it was possible for them to do so, are precisely the ones 
which were least progressive and least enterprising; 
which paid tribute or submitted to pillage; whose preser- 
vation was often due to envy and jealousy of stronger 
nations which were held back from despoiling them 
only by their fear of one another. China would have 
been cut into provinces long ago were it not that no 
country which covets her territory dares to incur the 
wrath of other governments with similar desires. Had 
not the United States said “Hands Off!” much of South 
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America and Central America would now be under con- 
trol of Europe. Nearly all of Africa has gone into 
possession of Powers, which bicker among themselves 
as to what part each one shall be allowed to steal; and 
if the continent were not protected by the climate and 
by insects so destructive to whites, the outlying parts 
would now be “settled up.””’ The same influences which 
have kept the natives of central Africa in a state of 
savagery through all the centuries have been their sal- 
vation from invaders. 


In our own country, the effect of its geological 
structure is quite apparent. For more than 150 years 
settlements were confined to the Atlantic Coast Plain; 
the frowning ranges of the Appalachians deterred all 
but the most hardy and venturesome from attempting 
to scale their forest-clad heights. The sole dependence 
of the people was upon agriculture; when increasing 
population demanded greater production, emigration 
became imperative. The only relief was toward the 
west. Where the mountains parted at the north, the 
people of New York and New England, following up 
the Mohawk Valley, spread over the northern portions 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and thence westward and 
northward to the Canadian boundary and the Rocky 
Mountains. Farther south, the valleys of the Poto- 
mac and the James afforded a pathway for the people 
. of eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, and northern Vir- 
ginia, who spread through the Cumberland and Shen- 
andoah Valleys, or who, pressing onward by way of the 
interlocking headwaters of these streams and the Ohio, 
reached the Ohio valley at Redstone, the present site 
of Brownsville, or at Fort Pitt, now Pittsburgh, and 
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floated down the river to the Bluegrass land; and from 
there to the westward and southward along streams or 
over rolling lands which made their progress easy. Still 
farther south, the people of lower Virginia and North 
Carolina came through Cumberland Gap into the land 
of Kentucky, or following the open glades of the great 
central valley came to the Tennessee River, and thus 
spread over the region from central Kentucky south- 
ward. Below this, again, where the Appalachian ranges 
sink into the plains of Georgia and Alabama, the people 
who had settled on the lower Atlantic coast made their 
way across the Gulf States as far as Arkansas. The 
general tendency of colonizers was, as it has always 
been, from central Asia westward, to follow the lines 
of latitude as closely as possible. So we find in any 
part of the western country that a majority of the 
native-born inhabitants past middle age are descendants 
of immigrants who came from States which lie east, or 
nearly east, of those in which they settled. This gen- 
eral statement, however, no longer holds good. The 
facilities of present day travel, which allow a man to 
go with comfort, in a day, to a place which his grand- 
father could not have reached in a month under hard- 
ships and privations of which the present generation 
has no conception, are such that families from every 
older commonwealth in the Union may now be found 
in all the States west of the Mississippi River. Es- 
pecially is this the case since manufacturing, mining, 
cattle raising, lumbering, and other industries have pro- 
vided occupation in areas where farming is not prac- 
ticable. 

This condition affords the strongest assurance of 
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our future welfare. If it be true that communities 
stagnate, settle into a rut, make no effort to progress, 
it is no less true that the mingling of men from widely 
separated localities produces the opposite effect. The 
interchange of ideas and opinions, the discussion of 
public questions, do more to arouse men’s minds, to 
make them think, than can be accomplished by any other 
agency. 

Mountains, rivers, and seas will hereafter form the 
natural boundaries of countries as they have done in 
the past; but with the expansion of knowledge, with the 
constantly increasing flow of travel in all directions, 
these natural boundaries will no longer control the 
routes of commerce and of conquest. Men will now go 
where they like except as they are hindered by other 
men. The nations which have heretofore been secure 
in their isolation must take up their share of the work 
which remains to be done; or they will have to give way 
to others who will do it. Wherever the white man can 
live, the white man will control unless the nations of 
other hues take up the white man’s burden. Physical 
geography has made all men what they are; physical 
geography has been the determining factor in the growth 
of the world from savagery to its present state of par- 
tial civilization; now, by thousands of years of progress, 
man has learned to overcome difficulties by means of 
which physical geography has hitherto hindered his ad- 


-vancement; and having learned how to utilize many of 
the natural forces which have hampered his efforts, he 
will continue to go forward and onward as he achieves 
the ability to surmount other obstacles which still im- 
pede him. 
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Even in general outward appearance men owe much 
to geology. The physical structure of the mountaineer 
is not like that of the man who belongs on dry, level 
land; and both are different from the dweller in the 
swampy regions. People who live on limestone soil are 
heavier, though not always taller than those whose home 
is in a sandstone country. In either army, during the 
Civil War, soldiers from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri were taller and heavier than those from other 
States. 

With our facilities for travel and our disposition 
to utilize them, there is every reason to believe that the 
inhabitants of the United States, as a whole, will never 
form distinct types, such as exist in Europe; there will 
be too much intermingling. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that in those portions of the country where the customs 
of the people have always approached most closely to 
the manner of life which was led by the aborigines, the 
white man is taking on something of the Indian ex- 
pression and character. 

Dependent also upon soil and climate, which are 
determined by geological structure, are the products 
of the earth by which men must subsist; and the kind 
and quality of food is a decisive factor in the forma- 
tion of character. Despite the popular superstition 
that fish is a brain food, it is beyond question that those 
who are compelled to live principally on fish are intel- 
lectually feeble. Perhaps, however, cause and effect are 
being reversed here; it may be that only a lazy or stupid 
man would be willing to live on fish all the time. Tribes 
or clans which subsist chiefly on meat are vigorous, 
cruel, overbearing, adventurous, seldom attached to 
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their homes, ever ready to rove and wander, prone to 
make incursions and to despoil those living beyond their 
boundaries; not altogether because of the meat diet, but 
on account of the methods by which they must secure 
it. Those nationalities which accomplish things, which 
undertake great enterprises, which manifest the indom- 
itable perseverance that presses forward surmounting 
all obstacles, are those which absorb indiscriminately 
all edible and potable products of land and sea. It may 
not sound poetic or esthetic, but it is a fact, that while 
the dreamer or the thinker, by keeping his’ brain clear 
with a meager diet may be able to plan and to point the 
way, he can not achieve the results possible only to the 
strong and daring. The work of subduing the forces of 
Nature and turning them to the service of man, has 
been accomplished by those who are hearty feeders and 
drinkers with sound digestive organs. These are the 
ones who have performed valorous deeds, have felled 
the forests, banished the savages, exterminated the wild 
beasts, made voyages in unknown waters, discovered 
new lands to occupy, and thus prepared the road for 
others to follow toward a higher plane of living. It is 
among these that the old Norse blood finds its survival. 
The Northmen ranked preéminent among adventurers 
and explorers; and it is principally among their de- 
scendants who have inherited their restless spirit that 
we find the modern rovers and wanderers who have 
"opened the world to commerce and civilization. They 
are the pioneers; others are colonizers. 


As long as the needs of the earlier races were sup- 
plied from natural resources they made no great prog- 
ress beyond savagery. Permanent communities were 
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not established until the spontaneous products of the 
earth no longer sufficed for the sustenance of a con- 
stantly increasing population, and agriculture had con- 
sequently to be taken up as a business instead of a make- 
shift. Even then, in order to avoid constant spoliation, 
such industry was confined to regions worthless to hunt- 
ers or cattle raisers; to the lands of insufficient rainfall 
and scanty vegetation. The great centers of earliest 
cultivation were in localities where irrigation was neces- 
sary; in Egypt, in Asia Minor, on the highlands of 
Mexico and Peru. With the founding of such commu- 
nities began the period of recorded history; and so we 
return to our opening sentence, history is a by-product 
of geology. 

And not ancient history alone, but that of the pres- 
ent time. Routes followed by colonies in search of new 
homes; by armies which sought to despoil those whose 
possessions they coveted; by traders and merchants who 
pushed their commercial enterprises into new territory ; 
—all these lines were laid out by Nature in finishing the 
earth. Caravans which carried goods across Asia and 
Africa were compelled to follow lines which would lead 
from spring to spring. The great highways had to 
converge at mountain passes. Even today geology not 
only fashions the people of any region, but determines 
the lines of communication. Navigators lay their 
course to take advantage of ocean currents which fol- 
low the routes fixed for them by the margins of con- 
tinents. 

All this may seem abstract and remote from our 
present interest; so a single example will be cited to 
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show the importance of physical geology in connection 
with history. 

When the Puritans left England in 1620, it was 
with the intention of settling in Virginia. They failed 
to make allowance for the current of the Gulf Stream, 
so they were carried to the northward and made their 
landfall at Plymouth Rock instead of in the James 
River. 

Suppose they had reached Chesapeake Bay. The 
sombre, soul-depressing theology of New England would 
have been softened, the blue laws modified, the witch- 
burning omitted, the hard dispositions ameliorated when 
associated with the more genial nature of the Cavalier. 
The easy-going, rather indolent, life of the southern 
planter would have been toned and strengthened by the 
austerity of the fanatic. As it turned out, the natural 
propensities of the settlers of each colony were intensi- 
fied by the geological conditions of the regions in which 
they made their homes, and the whole course of Ameri- 
can history has hinged largely upon this accident. 

The endeavor has been to show that the general con- 
siderations set forth above are applicable to all people, 
at all times, in all parts of the world. The North Amer- 
ican Indian is to be regarded in the same light as any 
other primitive race. 

Except in the extreme west, from the Columbia 
. River northward, he was not a fisherman in the sense 
that he depended principally or even largely upon fish 
for his subsistence. He was a successful fisherman, it 
is true, when he lived near water, but his main reliance 
was upon game and natural productions except in small 
and scattered areas where temporary settlements were 
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formed. East of the Mississippi River these were for 
the most part along streams where alluvial tracts yielded 
good returns for his crude labor. Over nearly all this 
part of the United States interminable forests sheltered 
multitudes of wild beasts and birds which he snared 
and hunted. But of all these animals there was none 
which he could tame, except the wolf which he con- 
verted into a sort of dog. Until the coming of the white 
man there was not an animal of which he could make 
use in any occupation, or which he could keep in herds; 
consequently he could not become a stockman, as were 
those in a similar stage of development on the plains of 
Asia. Being unacquainted with iron, he was restricted 
in his employment to those occupations in which he 
could do all his work with stone or fire. With arduous 
labor and infinite patience he could fell trees or clear 
away brush; and in this way cleared up small tracts on 
which he raised various grains and vegetables. 


But his main food was flesh, and this must be had 
from the forests. The animals which he hunted soon 
learned to avoid his settlements, to retreat deeper into 
the woodland. He found, in time, that others were 
hunting over the same ground. As there was not 
enough for all, one hunter or the other must seek new 
fields or die in conflict. Thus arose the savage, blood- 
thirsty spirit, the aptitude for warfare, the revengeful 
spirit, which we, ignorantly, usually have in mind as 
the Indian’s principal characteristic. 


As families increased in numbers, and united, and 
grew into clans, the hunting life was no longer possible. 
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The amount of game was not sufficient to supply them 
with food, and, agriculture became a necessity. 

But it was only in exceptional situations that agri- 
culture could be expanded into proportions beyond the 
extent necessary for the requirements of a small village. 
All work had to be done by hand with crude implements. 
There being no plows, the ground had to be prepared 
with sticks tipped with stone or bone. As there were 
no iron tools in use for clearing ground or for culti- 
vating crops, only a very limited amount of produce 
could be secured by one person, no matter at what ex- 
penditure of labor. The men were still compelled to go 
in search of game, and to constantly increasing dis- 
tances as they remained for years in any given locality. 
They had no time to work crops, so this toil fell to the 
women. The farther afield the men carried their ex- 
cursions, the greater was the certainty of coming into 
contact with men from other settlements, with whom 
they must fight. Injuries to either side led to reprisals; 
and in this way were engendered animosities which led 
to perpetual enmity and never-ending conflict. Dis- 
daining to work at tending crops, which had come to be 
the “‘woman’s work,” the men, in the intervals when 
game was not in season, turned their attention to the 
pursuit of enemies. In the vast forests every man was 
a foe who could not prove himself a friend. Thus was 
- kept alive and fanned into greater activity, the instinct 
to destroy, which had its origin in the killing of ani- 
mals, until the warrior’s greatest claim to, glory was 
the number of scalps hanging in his wigwam. He must 
exceed in shrewdness, skill, and endurance the men and 
the animals which he had to slay in order to live. He 
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was free, independent, untrammeled, subject to no law 
but his own will or the force of circumstances, and was 
the natural foe of every man who did not belong to his 
own clan. 

Owing to this manner of life, which demanded men- 
tal as well as physical activity, the Indian of the Central 
United States became the intellectual equal, if not the 
superior, of any race that ever existed in a like stage of 
culture. If he had been of an inventive or mechanical 
turn of mind, he would have built up in this country a 
great nation. Let us go over again the causes which 
prevented him from doing so. Some repetition will be 
necessary. 

Having no domestic animals, he must depend upon 
wild game for his meat. He must have around him a 
large extent of wilderness to ensure a supply of game; 
consequently, he must have no neighbors. Unable to 
clear off ground in any considerable tract, he must, as 
a rule, exist in small communities. With no iron for 
implements or weapons, he must exert the maximum 
of labor to secure the minimum results. Throughout 
his life he was the target for diseases, warfare, cold, 
scarcity of food, which taxed his vitality to the utmost. 
Under these conditions a large population, with its con- 
sequent division of labor in which each could put all his 
energies into that for which he was best fitted, was 
impossible. 

And yet, in spite of all this, the Indian in places 
where natural advantages were in his favor, showed 
what he was capable of accomplishing. The tribal or- 
ganization of the Five Nations of New York compares 
favorably with the beginnings of the Roman Empire. 
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The great works of the Natchez, of the builders of Ca- 
hokia, of the Ohio Valley Mound Builders; the settled 
life of the Creeks, Cherokees, and others; the so-called 
conspiracies of Pontiac and Tecumseh ;—all these show 
what the Indian could have accomplished had circum- 
stances been different. 

But there are very few of such instances; his ad- 
verse surroundings were too formidable for him to 
overcome with the means at hand. Let it be again re- 
peated, that without domestic animals which can be 
bred in sufficient numbers to meet all demands for food 
and for labor; and without a knowledge of working in 
iron to the extent that it may be manufactured into all 
needed tools, implements, and utensils ;—without these 
things no people can ever become civilized, can ever pass 
very far beyond the line which separates savagery from 
barbarism. 

A seeming contradiction to this assertion is found in 
Mexico, Central America, and Peru. The natives of 
those countries had no knowledge of iron, and had do- 
mesticated only a few animals, none of which were well 
adapted for farming or for draft. Nevertheless, some 
natives were far advanced as artists, artisans, and archi- 
tects. The intricate patterns and delicate finish of 
their gold work equals that of our jewelers; their carv- 
ing in hard stones, the complicated forms of their pot- 
tery, were not surpassed by any other early people; their 
symbolism showed deep thought and high religious as- 
piration. Without telescopes they had learned to calcu- 
late the movements of the planets, and had constructed 
an accurate calendar. Yet the mass of the people were 
poor and ignorant, submitting servilely to the cruel op- 
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pression of a ruthless and relentless despotism, cowed 
by the harshness of their rulers and by their supersti- 
tious fear of the priesthood. Among, or just below, 
the ruling class was the ability to plan and to carry into 
execution the works they have left. 

It is at least a plausible supposition that those who 
controlled had an exotic origin, their ancestors having 
come at some time, in some manner, from an Oriental 
country, and by force of will and superior intellect 
achieving an ascendancy over the native people; as hap- 
pened in Egypt, India, and China. It is clear that in 
those countries mental qualities created and developed 
in one type of environment persisted for a long time 
when transferred to different surroundings. Possibly 
there was a similar phenomenon on this side of the 
Pacific. 


Note. As several articles along the same line have appeared in recent 
years, it is only fair to state that the substance of this paper was presented 
to the Missouri Historical Society in 1915; and an abstract of it was 
published in the Holmes anniversary volume (Washington, D. C.) in 1916. 
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Among the many educational institutions which 
have existed in Ohio and have now been discontinued, 
few are more interesting than the McNeely Normal 
School, which later became the Hopedale Normal Col- 
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lege. It was in operation for about forty-five years, of 
which forty-three were continuous, and contributed to 
the education of some ten thousand students. In many 
respects its history is typical of that of scores and hun- 
dreds of small colleges and academies which were so 
numerous during the nineteenth century. On the other 
hand its history presents features which are unique, 
(86) 
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in this state certainly, and not improbably in the coun- 
try at large. It is probably the only case of a normal 
school directly maintained and controlled by a state 
teachers’ association, while there must have been few 
if any other instances of a village church congregation 
maintaining a college of its own.’ Its history, there- 
fore, deserves a fuller treatment than it has as yet re- 
ceived. 


ITS ORIGIN AS AN IMPROVED COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


It owed its existence chiefly to the philanthropic in- 
terests and activities of Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus McNeely. 
Mr. McNeely was the son of Andrew McNeely, who 
was of Irish descent and who migrated in 1802 from 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, to Cadiz, Harrison County, 
Ohio. He seems to have attained some local promi- 
nence, as he served four terms in the legislature.’ 

Cyrus was born at Cadiz in 1809 and spent his boy- 
hood there. In 1821 his parents moved to Green Town- 
ship, just east of Cadiz. Here Cyrus grew to man- 
hood, working on the farm and attending the country 





*It was not, as it has frequently been called, the “first normal school 
in Ohio,” in the sense of the first institution designed for the training of 
teachers. The Marietta Collegiate Institute and Western Teachers’ Semi- 
nary was incorporated in 1832 for the instruction of youth in the various 
branches of useful knowledge and especially the education, of teachers for 
common schools. Ohio Laws, XXI, 18. It was opened for instruction 
in 1833, and in 1835 was rechartered as Marietta College. Semi-Centennial 
Celebration of Marietta College, June 28 - July 1, 1885, pp. 7-8; Ohio Laws, 
XXXIII, 53. The Western Reserve Teachers’ Seminary was in existence 
at Kirtland, Lake County from 1838 to about 1853, and educated several 
hundred teachers. Ohio Educational Monthly, 4.260, September 1863; 
Ohio Laws, XXXVII, local, 59. The McNeely institution apparently 
was the first in the state to use the name “normal school.” 

*Commemorative Biographical Record of the Counties of Harrison 
and Carroll, Ohio, p. 110. 
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schools. His parents were Presbyterians and raised 
him in that faith, but when he became of age he, to- 
gether with his mother, joined the Disciples Church. 
He soon became an elder or minister and occasionally 

















Cyrus McNEELY 


preached, but apparently never had the regular pastoral 
care of any congregation. He was a successful busi- 
ness man and took an active interest in the anti-slavery 
agitation and other movements for social reform. 

In 1837, while on a visit to Cincinnati, he married 
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Miss Jane Donaldson, of that city. Miss Donaldson 
was born in England in 1808, and migrated with her 
parents to America in 1820. She was a woman of fine 
character, well balanced, charming, and self-sacrificing. 
Like Mr. McNeely she was keenly interested in the anti- 
slavery movement and actively in favor of improve- 
ments in education.* 

Mr. McNeely returned with his bride to the Green 
Township farm, and it was while they were living there 
that the plan of a new educational institution was for- 
mulated. It seems to have been Mrs. McNeely who 
originated the idea, but it met with the hearty approval 
of her husband, and of her sister, Miss Mary Donald- 
son, who was living with her. All contributed both 
counsel and financial means, and the project and its 
relation is to be considered as the result of their joint 
efforts. A friend, Mrs. Eliza Hogg of Cadiz, was also 
interested, but apparently her contribution was made 
later.* 





*The entire Donaldson family was prominent in the anti-slavery 
movement, and Mrs. McNeely herself had on one occasion shown great 
courage in facing an anti-abolitionist mob. John Hancock, in Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly, 37 :242-243, June, 1888. The biographical details given 
above have been secured from the following sources: Obituary notice of 
Cyrus McNeely in Cadiz Republican, May 8, 1890; John Hancock, “The 
First Normal School in Ohio,” O. Ed. Mo. 37 :241-250, June, 1888; Letter 
from John Hancock in O. Ed. Mo., 39:614-616, November, 1890; Com- 
memorative Biographical Record of the Counties of Harrison and Carroll, 
Ohio, pp. 105-106; History of Carroll and Harrison Counties, I, 410. 


*Infra, p. 90. Mr. McNeely in his “monograph” on “Hopedale Normal 
College” which John Hancock included as part of his article on “The 
First Normal School in Ohio” (O. Ed. Mo., 37 :241-250, June, 1888), gave 
the entire credit to the three women, but Hancock points out that Mr. 
McNeely “earnestly joined in every part of the undertaking,” and this 
statement is confirmed by many other sources. 
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The inception of the idea can best be given in Mr. 
McNeely’s own words: 


Some forty years since, Mrs. Jane D. McNeely, Miss Mary 
Donaldson and Mrs. Eliza Hogg . . . cultivated the 
thought that they could do something for the improvement of 
the school system of the State; especially for the country dis- 
trict schools. They were sufficiently observant of the progress 
of the cause of popular education to note the fact even at that 
early period, that the town and city schools were far in advance 
of the rural schools, in point of efficiency. To inaugurate some- 
thing that would look toward a modification of this difference 
became eventually the burden of their discussions and _ their 
wishes. 

They had buried all their own children and were thus left 
without the ordinary objects of life and in the possession of 
some means with which ted desired to be doing something for 
the good of others. 

Their motives may not, ‘at the beginning have been exactly 
the same; and they may not all have ‘been equally interested in 
the progress of the work. They were a unit, however, in their 
desire to promote the improvement of the country district 
schools. . 

They were a unit also in their dislike of fashionable board- 
ing schools. o 

[ They believed that] boarding schools are pernicious in their 
influence, and that children, before they reach their majority, 
should not be removed from parental authority and influences. 
They believed that the practice of parents in transferring such 
fearful responsibilities to school teachers and boarding house 
keepers is contrary to nature and dangerous in the extreme. They 
fully believed too, that all of this danger might be avoided; that 
proper cooperation on the part of the citizens, even in the most 
rural districts, could secure all the facilities necessary to meet 
the wants of children, until they reach that period of life when 
nature makes them responsible for their own success or failure.® 

They were a unit also in their dislike of . . . de- 
nominational partisan colleges. The agents of those institutions 
were always repelled and resisted. 


° McNeely, “Hopedale Normal College.” O. Ed. Mo., 37 :244-248, June, 
1888. I have reversed the order of paragraphs two and three of this 
quotation. 

“McNeely, “McNeely Normal School.” A History of Education in 
the State of Ohio, pp. 288-289. 
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Their plea for cultivating this antagonism was that all of 
the interest, educational enterprise, money, and even the sprightly 
and active children, that were absorbed by the fifty, more or less, 
rival partisan colleges of Ohio, was the abstraction of so much 
of the vitality, the life blood, that should flow into the public 
schools, where nine-tenths of the whole population must always 
be educated, in spite of the multiplicity of denominational col- 
leges.’ 


To accomplish this purpose (i. e. the improvement 
of the rural schools) Mr. McNeely, on behalf of himself 
and his co-laborers, first attempted to secure the coop- 
eration of the citizens of Green Township. He pro- 
posed that in each of the four districts a model school- 
house be erected and a school maintained which might 
serve as a model for other rural districts. He offered to 
pay half the cost for the one in his district.* 

This project failed to secure the support of the peo- 
ple of the township, so the McNeelys resolved to pro- 
ceed alone. A farm of about two hundred acres, “re- 
mote from town and village influences,” situated about 
the center of the northeast quarter of the township was 
selected and devoted to the work. The farm was laid 
off into lots and “sold out for improvements.’” The 
village which grew up came to be called Hopedale.” 


"McNeely, “Hopedale Normal College,” p. 245. 

8 “A Model School House and a Model School Man.” O. J. of Educ., 
2 :252-254. This is a letter addressed to the editors, dated June, 1853, and 
signed “E. L. C.”. The place from which it was written is not given, but 
it is evident that the author was personally familiar with the facts. 

* McNeely, “McNeely Normal School,” p. 289, and “Hopedale Normal 
College,” p. 245. 

*” The plot of the village was made in 1849 and filed in 1851. History 
of Carroll and Harrison Counties, I, 410. Mr. McNeely says (“McNeely 
Normal School,” p. 290) that “Hopedale” became the name “almost by 
intuition.” It is not improbable that the choice of a name was influenced 
by the fact that a communistic experiment was in existence at that time 
at Hopedale, Massachusetts. For an account of this experiment, see W. F. 
Draper, Recollections of a Varied Career, chap. II, passim. 
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A ten-acre lot in the center was reserved for the 
school and in 1850-51 a building was erected and the 
grounds were landscaped.” The following is a descrip- 
tion of the school plant and equipment by the author of 
the letter previously cited: 


He [Mr. McNeely] has accordingly erected a most mag- 
nificent frame building. . . . 

[It] is two stories high, and has a front of 80 feet. The 
main building extends back 60 feet, and the wings 28 feet. There 
are three departments, with their recitation rooms, etc., a chapel 
or lecture room, a library room with 600 volumes, and a large 
amount of school apparatus, already in it. One of the wings, 
and a part of the main building, form a commodious and com- 
fortable residence for the Superintendent. This is a novel fea- 
ture in school architecture. The rooms are all beautifully pa- 
pered, neatly seated, and furnished with all the necessary maps, 
charts, and school apparatus. The windows are furnished with 
Venetian shutters and painted blinds, thus imparting to the whole 
building an air of neatness and homelike comfort. The rooms 
are all heated by means of a hot-air furnace in the cellar. And 
I may well remark, in this connection, that even the cellar is a 
paragon of neatness, cleanliness and order. 


The grounds are enclosed with a fence, tastefully laid out, 
and planted with trees and shrubbery. At each side of the lot, 
where the pupils enter the grounds, in the rear of the school 
building, is a large play house—one for boys, the other for girls 
—to be used in bad weather. In the winter they are heated by 
means of stoves, in order that the pupils may become thoroughly 
warm and comfortable before entering the school room, which 
they are not permitted to do till the hour arrives for school. 

IT made some inquiry as to the cost of this enterprise, and 
am informed that, in addition to the ten acres of ground, and 
two years of Mr. McNeely’s time and labor, there was an actual 
outlay of ten thousand dollars—one thousand of which was 


appropriated for maps, charts, school apparatus, etc.” 





™ McNeely, “McNeely Normal School,” p. 289, and “Hopedale Normal 
College,” p. 245. 

*O. J. of Educ., 2:252-254, July, 1853. The building was large 
enough to accommodate 200 children, McNeely, “McNeely Normal School,” 
p. 289. 
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The proprietors “expected to be able to gather one 
hundred school children of all ages, and organize them 
into a perfect, ungraded country district school, such 
as would be a model for the imitation of any other dis- 
trict that might be emulated and stimulated to follow 
the example.” 


In 1852 the school was opened with Edwin Regal 
as Principal, assisted by Dr. G. L. Work and Miss Re- 
becca McGrew.** The enterprise, of course, required 
the codperation of the people and the local board of 
education. Evidently, the program was entirely too 
advanced to secure this codperation, and misunderstand- 
ings and struggles ensued. 


The struggles with boards of education, which had no con- 
ception of what a school ought to be, the prejudice of the com- 
munity against all innovations upon the old routine of a country 
school, soon convinced all concerned that there was a mistake in 
depending upon the cooperation of the citizens of Green town- 
ship to carry forward such a work to success.?® 


The enterprise in its original form had to be aban- 


doned; apparently this took place in 1853 or early in 
1854.*° 





* “Flopedale Normal College,” p. 245. 


* Ibid, p. 289. Mr. Regal came to the position from the superin- 
tendency of the schools of Wellsburg, W. Va.; Dr. Work was a graduate 
of Franklin College; Miss McGrew was a successful local teacher. 


* “McNeely Normal School,” p. 289. 


* None of the sources gives the date. The letter of “E.L.C.” already 
cited, written in June, 1853 says nothing about any change in plans. The 


property was offered to the state teachers association for normal school 
purposes late in 1854, Infra, p. 95. 
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THE MCNEELY NORMAL SCHOOL OF OHIO 

At the suggestion of the principal, Mr. Regal, it was 
then determined to continue the enterprise as a normal 
school : 

The Principal of the school, Mr. Regal, during this struggle 
with the neighborhood, made a trip to New England for the pur- 
chase of a library, apparatus, etc., and after spending a few 
months in one of the Massachusetts normal schools, conceived 
the idea of carrying forward the enterprise as a normal school. 


The proprietors cheerfully seconded this purpose, and every ef- 
fort was. made to make the new departure a success.*®* 


The institution opened under the new plan, appar- 
ently in the autumn of 1854." Although, as Mr. Mc- 
Neely says, the proprietors were “humiliated by the so 
sudden bursting of the anti-boarding-school bubble,” 
that they did not know how to proceed without boarding 
facilities for the students. At this juncture, Mrs. Eliza 
Hogg, came forward and volunteered to establish board- 
ing facilities for the young ladies. She purchased a 
tract of six acres adjacent to the school ground, and in 
the spring of 1855 erected the boarding house for ladies 
known as Pumphrey Hall, in which forty students could 
be accommodated.”* 





16a“McNeely Normal School,” p. 289. 

™The O. J. of Educ., 3.283, September, 1854, has a brief an- 
nouncement of the opening of the next session of “Hopedale High 
School.” The Mammoth Weekly Herald (Steubenville) and the Cadiz 
Republican in March and April contain official announcements of the 
spring term under the same name. According to these announcements the 
“high school” offered instruction in Latin, Greek, French, and the “English 
branches.” Professional subjects are not mentioned, but it is not im- 
probable that such instruction was considered and given as an “extra,” as 
it was in many of the early academies. 


* McNeely Normal School,” p. 290. 
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Mr. McNeely realized that outside support was 
needed to insure the success of the normal school. He 
made strenuous efforts to get the State to accept the 
school as a gift, hoping thereby to interest the legisla- 
ture in the subject of state normal schools.” Having 
failed in this, he resolved to turn to the State Teachers’ 
Association, which was strongly in favor of normal 
schools and at that time was seriously considering the 
advisability of establishing such a school under its own 
auspices.” 

On December 12, 1854, the first day of the annual 
meeting, a letter was read from Mr. McNeely in which 
he offered the Hopedale property, including grounds, 
buildings, and equipment, valued at more than $10,000, 
to the Association for normal school purposes on condi- 
tion that it would raise $10,000 for the support of such 
an institution.” 

This offer naturally provoked a lively discussion. It 
was not immediately accepted, but the thanks of the as- 
sociation were extended to Mr. McNeely, and the sub- 
ject of normal schools was referred to the finance com- 
mittee with instructions to entertain other propositions, 
and to report a definite plan at the next semi-annual 
meeting.” 


* Hancock, op. cit., p. 248. 

* Proceedings of the semi-annual meeting, in July 1854, O. J. of 
Educ., 3 :226-227, 229, August, 1854. At this meeting the executive com- 
mittee of the association was directed to report a definite plan for such a 
school at the next annual meeting (i.e. in December, 1854). The com- 
mittee was also authorized to take such steps as it might deem proper to 
determine practicability of raising funds for the establishment of such a 
school. 

** Proceedings of Ohio State Teachers Association in O. J. of Educ. 
4 :33-34, and 262, February and September, 1855. 

* Ibid., 4:39-40, February, 1855. 
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At this meeting, which was held at Cleveland on July 
5 and 6, 1855, the committee presented an extended 
report, comprising “General Propositions,” “Necessity 
for Establishment of a Normal School in Ohio,” “Objec- 
tions to the Establishment of a Normal School by an 
Association of Teachers,” and “Plan of Organization.” 
They reported favorably on the offer of Mr. McNeely, 
and stated that he had liberalized it by giving the asso- 
ciation five or ten years in which to raise the required 
amount. They expressed the belief that such a sum 
could be raised, and that it would be sufficient to main- 
tain the school: 


It is believed that the salary of a competent Principal might 
nearly or quite be met from the tuition of pupils, and that an 
annual or semi-annual assessment of the percent upon ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars, which might be pledged as stock for that 
purpose would for the present meet other salaries and contingent 
expenses.”? 


In the section on “Plan of Organization,” the com- 
mittee insisted that the course should include in intimate 
union both academic and professional subjects: 


Your committee respectfully submit that the whole course 
of instruction ought to be so arranged as to unite thorough aca- 
demic instruction with that of a strict professional character ; in 
other words, that while sciences are most thoroughly and critically 
studied, that the best possible methods, both of learning and teach- 
ing these sciences, should invariably form a part of the course 
of instruction and discipline in the institution. In connection 
with careful and critical reviews of all the elementary studies of 
children, the best method of presenting all these subjects should 
receive the most assiduous attention. 

Let not the objection be urged that such a union of studies 
and instruction has never yet been practically carried out... . 





* Ibid., 4 :262-263. 
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Indeed, it is believed to be one of the advantages of conducting a 
professional school of this kind exclusively by practical teachers, 
that it may be made stable enough to carry out connectedly, and 
perseveringly, the most liberal plans and measures, and yet flexible 
enough to adopt whatever the experience of the thousands of 
teachers of our state may unite in pronouncing improvements, in 
the labor of instruction.** 


The association accordingly accepted the McNeely 
offer, and appointed a committee of eleven to take legal 
possession of the property.” This committee met at 
Hopedale on August 14 and procured from the county 
auditor a certificate of incorporation under the name 
“The McNeely Normal School of Ohio.” Control was 
vested in a board of eleven trustees, to be appointed in 
the first instance by the corporators (the members of the 
committee named above together with Mr. Regal). 
Thereafter, the members of the board were to be elected 
at each annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the terms to expire alternately.” 

The corporators chose themselves (with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Regal) trustees, and the board of trustees 
organized by electing Mr. McNeely, President, A. D. 
Lord, Secretary, and George K. Jenkins, Treasurer.” 
A resolution was passed recommending that the teachers 





* Tbid., 4:263, September, 1855. 

* Ibid., 4:227-228, August, 1855. The committee members were: 
Cyrus McNeely, Asa D. Lord, Lorin Andrews, George K. Jenkins, M. F. 
Cowdery, John Hancock, James Taggart, M. D. Leggett, John M. Black, 
James Cope, and Samuel Paul. 

*O. J. of Educ., 4:264-265, September, 1855. The articles of incor- 
poration are reprinted on p. 265. The property was appraised at $11,600, 

"Messrs. McNeely, Cowdery, and Hancock were appointed as an 
executive committee. 

Vol. XL—7. 
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and other interested parties in the state raise $10,000 by 
subscription, payable in ten annual installments.” 

A teachers’ institute for Harrison, Jefferson, and 
the neighboring counties was announced to be held at 
the normal school during the week of October 22, and 
it was hoped that at that time definite arrangements 
could be made for opening the school under the new 
management.” The institute was attended by nearly 
200 people and resolutions were adopted pledging the 
members to work for the success of the normal school. 
But a quorum of the trustees was not present, and con- 
sequently no action could be taken.” An adjourned 
meeting of the trustees was held at Columbus on No- 
vember 3, at which the school was ordered to be opened 
on November 26. John Ogden, recently Principal of 
the Normal Department at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
was appointed Principal, Edwin Regal, Instructor in the 
Academic Department, and Jacob N. Desellem, Agent. 
Tuition was fixed at twenty dollars in the academic and 
thirty dollars in the normal department for the school 
year of forty weeks, and Mr. McNeely was 


authorized to fit up rooms on the premises for the accommodation 
of an Experimental School, and to negotiate with the School 
Directors in the village of Hopedale for the instruction of the 
children of the district in said School.*? 


** Official report of the proceedings of the board of trustees in O. J. 
of Educ., 4:265-267, September, 1855. Teachers were asked to make sub- 
scriptions of fifty or one hundred dollars. It was pointed out that some 
$1400 had already been subscribed in sums of $100. 

*0O. J. of Edwc., 4:267, 3138, September and October, 1855. 

” 0. J. of Educ., 4:340, 342, 372, November and December, 1855. 

" Report of the meeting by A. D. Lord, Secretary, in O. J. of Educ., 
4:340, 345, November, 1855. The salary of Mr. Regel was fixed at $700, 
and that of the agent at $600 and expenses. No salary was fixed for the 
Principal, Mr. Ogden, which would seem to indicate that the board was 
following the plan of financing which had been suggested at the Cleveland 
meeting. Supra, p. 96. 
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The school was opened on November 26 with favor- 
able prospects, and with a “respectable class’ in at- 
tendance.” 

Normal and academic departments were established, 
the latter intended for those who were not advanced 
enough to pursue a professional course. For admission 
to the academic course pupils were required to be thir- 
teen years of age, while the age limit for the normal 
course was fifteen. The only other admission require- 
ment seems to have been the furnishing of “satisfactory 
testimonials of good moral character.”* 

The course of study for the normal department was 
described as follows by the State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools: 


The regular course will occupy two years, to enter upon 
which with profit, the student should already be familiar with the 
branches usually taught in the schools. 

The studies of the first year, are Reading, Orthography and 
Phonetic Analysis; Penmanship and the elements of Drawing; 
Geography, History, and the Constitution of the United States; 
English Grammar and the Analysis of Words and Sentences; 
Arithmetic, Mental and Written, Elements of Algebra; Physiology 
and the Laws of Health; Natural History and Botany; Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, Elementary Geometry and Mensura- 
tion. 

The studies of the second year, are Language, its History and 
the Various Modes of Analysis; Physical Geography and Mete- 
orology ; Geology and Mineralogy ; Mental and Moral Philosophy ; 
Natural Theology; Evidences of Christianity; Logic, Rhetoric 
Elements of Criticism.** 


Letter from Mr. Ogden, summarized in O. J. Educ., 4:372, De- 
cember, 1855. 

Cadiz Republican, July 16, 1856; the American Union (Steuben- 
ville), July 23, 1856. Each of these newspaper notices of the school pur- 
ports to be based upon an examination of the first annual catalogue. There 
is one discrepancy: the Republican giving thirteen and the American Union 
giving fourteen as the minimum age of admission to the academic course. 

* Ohio School Report, 1855, p. 20. 
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The length of the academic course is not indicated 
by any source that I have seen but the studies are indi- 
cated, in part at least, by the textbooks for this depart- 
ment adopted by the trustees at their meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1855. The following subjects were included: 
reading, arithmetic (both “intellectual” and written), 
algebra, geometry, geography, composition, history of 
the United States, physiology, chemistry, natural philos- 
ophy, geology and mental philosophy.” 

The work of the first year was such as to encourage 
the friends of the school.” The first session, ending on 
March 22, 1856 had a total attendance of about seventy 
in the combined normal and industrial departments.” 
In the meantime, Mr. McNeely had been pushing for- 
ward the work of providing practice school facilities. 
He and his family 


erected at their own expense a model practice school building, suf- 
ficient for one hundred children, with glass partitions to secure 
the necessary observation, and supplied it with all necessary fur- 
niture and apparatus. The Board of Education consented to the 
occupancy of the building for a few years on condition of joint 
control and joint expense.*® 


Early in 1856 the arrangements had been completed 
and the village school of Hopedale, consisting of some 





°O. J. of Educ., 5:13, January, 1856. 
*O. J. of Educ., 5:157, May, 1856. 


Cadiz Republican, March 5, 1856; O. J. of Educ., loc. cit. This is 
the number given by the strictly contemporary accounts. An article on the 
school published in 1857, states that the total attendance for this term was 
fifty-six. Jbid, 6:105-106, April, 1857. It is possible that the larger figures 
represent the total number enrolled, while the smaller represent the number 
who completed the work of the term. 


* McNeely, “Hopedale Normal College,” p. 247. 
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ninety pupils, was moved into it. Miss Betsey M. 
Cowles was employed as teacher.” 


A “grand Normal Institute of one week,” with sev- 
eral well-known men as instructors was announced for 
the week following the close of the first term.* 

This was followed by the second term, which ex- 
tended from April 8 to June 27, and which had about 
the same attendance as the first.** During this term ar- 
rangements were made to increase the teaching staff, 
which had previously consisted of only two, and the 
work of the model school was more closely integrated 
with that of the normal school proper.” Instruction in 
music and in phonography were given in addition to the 
regular subjects of the curriculum.” 

The second year’s work opened on August 25, 1856 
and comprised three terms or “sessions.” So far as I 
can learn, there was no essential change in the character 
of the work, but the enlarged staff and the closer integra- 
tion of the model and normal schools apparently ren- 





* The date of this change is not given. The Trustees on December 27, 
1855 authorized the Principal to employ a teacher for the model school. 
O. J. of Educ., 5:13, January, 1856. See also ibid., 6:105, April, 1857. An 
announcement in the Cadiz Republican for February 6, 1856, signed by Mr. 
Ogden, mentions the work of the model school as a part of the course. 

“ Cadiz Republican, March 5, 12, and 19, 1856. 

“Cadiz Republican, July 16, 1856. 

“0. J. of Educ., 6:105, April, 1857. The first annual catalogue, pub- 
lished about the close of this term’s work listed a faculty of five, as fol- 
lows: John Ogden, President and Principal of the Normal School; Edwin 
Regal, Principal of the Academic Department; Miss Betsey M. Cowles, 
Edwin S. DeLancy, Bettie B. DeLancy, Assistants. Cadiz Republican, July 
16, 1856. 

“ The latter was given by Mr. C. S. Royce the State Phonetic Agent, 
and reflects the very great interest in phonetic spelling and phonography 
which was in evidence at this time. Mr. Royce also introduced phonotypy 
in the model school. Cadiz Republican, April 30, 1856. 
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dered the teaching more efficient than before.“ Attend- 
ance at the normal school proper for the first two 
sessions of this year, was sixty-eight and ninety respec- 
tively, with about ninety in the model school.” 

The work of the school during this period may not 
unjustly be described as that of a typical academy, sup- 
plemented by instruction in theory and practice of teach- 
ing and by observation and practice teaching in the 
model school. While instruction in theory and practice 
is not mentioned in the description already quoted from 
the Ohio School Report, Mr. Ogden in a published state- 
ment clearly indicated that it was given.” There must 
also have been included what would today be called pro- 
fessional subject-matter courses. Much of the work 
consisted of advanced instruction in subjects taught in 
the common schools, and it is entirely reasonable to 
suppose instruction would also be given in best methods 
of teaching them.*’ Like many of the academies and 
early high schools, this institution had so many subjects 
crowded into a two-year period, and taught by a small 
staff, that much of the teaching, judged by the stand- 
ards of today, must have been quite superficial. Judged 
by the standards of its own day, however, there is, I 





“O. J. of Educ., 6:106, April, 1857. 

* Tbid., 6:25, 106, January and April, 1857. Figures for the third term 
are not given. 

“ Cadiz Republican, January 30, and February 6, 1856. In some of 
the early teacher training courses in the academies, instruction in theory 
and practice of teaching was considered an “extra,” to be given in the eve- 
ning or at some other time not occupied by “regular” subjects. This may 
account for its omission from the description of the course above quoted. 


“The language used by the committee of 1855, quoted supra, p. 96, 
would seem to indicate that it contemplated the establishment of such in- 
struction. 
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think, no reason to doubt that the enterprise was highly 
successful from an educational point of view, or that it 
did “unite thorough academic instruction with that of 
a strict professional character.” * 

Financially, however, the institution was far from 
successful. It will be recalled that in taking over the 
property from its original proprietors, the Association 
had pledged itself to raise $10,000 for its support. This 
was not meant to be an endowment, but was to be ex- 
pended for current expenses and was evidently re- 
garded as a temporary expedient, until more permanent 
sources of revenue could be found.” 

Meanwhile another normal school had been estab- 
lished in the state under the auspices of teachers in serv- 
ice. In the summer of 1855, a five weeks teachers’ in- 
stitute was held at Oxford, Ohio with a large and en- 
thusiastic attendance. During the session, the members 
of the institute organized the “South-western State 
Normal School Association” for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a permanent normal school and sustaining it 
until aid could be obtained from the State. Mr. Alfred 
Holbrook, who had already achieved notable success as 
a teacher and educational administrator at different 
localities in the State, was chosen Principal and the 
school was opened at Lebanon in November, 1855." 





“Report of the finance committee of the State Teachers’ Association, 
quoted supra, p. 96. 

*" See the language of the committee, quoted supra, p. 97. 

© This account is based upon the following sources: History of Edu- 
cation in the State of Ohio, pp. 262-263; O. J. of Educ., 4:275-276, 345, 
August and November, 1855; Ohio School Report, 1855, p. 20; Hamilton 
Intelligencer, May 3, 1855; Kay, History of National Normal University, 
pp. 11-12. 
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It was natural that the friends of the two normal 
schools should join forces in their effort to secure state 
support. At the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association in December, 1855, a committee was ap- 
pointed at the first session to draft a petition to the 
Legislature in behalf of normal schools.” This com- 
mittee drew up a petition, of which the following is the 
most important section: 


WHEREAS, we are fully persuaded that the best possible 
appropriation of a portion of the School Funds will be to the 
support of Normal Schools, for the preparation and training of 
Teachers for the Public Schools of the State; and that whereas, 
at least four Normal Schools are requisite to furnish anything 
like an approach to an adequate supply of trained teachers for 
our Public Schools, we hereby earnestly solicit that your honor- 
able body divide the State into four Normal School Districts, 
each comprising an equal number of counties most conveniently 
situated for such purpose, and that in each or any of these dis- 
tricts, a Normal School having been established by the members 
of the State Teachers’ Association, who shall have obtained at 
least $15,000, applied in the form of buildings, lands and ap- 
paratus appropriate for such schools, the value and fitness of 
such building, land and apparatus to be determined by the State 
Commissioner of Common Schools, the Legislature shall ap- 
propriate to each such Normal School thus established by the 
State Teachers’ Association, the annual sum of $5000, to be ap- 
plied exclusively to the payment of the salaries of Professors 
and Teachers in said Normal Schools, on condition that two 
pupils from each county in the several districts in which said 
Normal Schools shall be located shall be entitled to free tuition 
under the rules and regulations of such schools, these pupils to 
be elected by the County Teachers’ Associations at their regular 
meetings.” 


After some discussion the petition was approved by 
the Association, two thousand copies were ordered 
printed, and a committee was appointed to distribute 





*O. J. of Educ., 5:2-3, January, 1856. 
* The petition is reprinted in O. J. of Educ., 5:5, January, 1856. 
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petitions, appoint subcommittees, secure signatures, and 
transmit the petitions to the Legislature.”* A number 
of petitions were circulated and presented to the Senate 
during the following February and March and referred 
to the Committee on Common Schools and School 
Lands.” 

Lorin Andrews, who was former president of the 
Teachers’ Association and one of the most active labor- 
ers on behalf of normal schools, apparently sought an 
opportunity to address the legislature on the question. 
On February 15, a resolution was introduced in the 
House of Representatives inviting him to “express his 
views on the subject of Normal Schools,” on the follow- 
ing day, but no action was taken on it,” and the session 
closed without action of any kind on normal schools.” 
At the second session of this Legislature (1857), a bill 
to establish normal schools was introduced in the Senate 
and referred to the Committee on Schools and School 
Lands, upon whose recommendation, it was indefinitely 
postponed.” 

The campaign for subscriptions for the support of 
the school was not much more successful than that for 
state support, and financial difficulties soon appeared. 
The first year closed with an operating deficit of $650, 
and at the July meeting of the Association, Mr. Ogden’s 





°0O. J. of Educ., 5:6-7, 8. January, 1856. 

* Ohio Senate Journal, 1856, pp. 139, 207, 208, 216. 

*® Ohio House Journal, 1856, p. 200, 200-208. 

The O. J. of Educ. 5:92, March, 1856, stated that a bill to establish 
four normal schools had been introduced into the Senate. But I find no 
record of it in the Senate Journal for that year. 

* Ohio Senate Journal, 1857, pp. 121, 154, 329, 

*° Report of the treasurer, reprinted O. J. of Educ., 6:243-244, August, 
1857, 
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report urged “the necessity of having more funds ap- 
plied to relieve the embarrassments under which the 
school was put into operation.” * There was consider- 
able difference of opinion expressed as to the wisdom 
of the Association’s undertaking the burden of support- 
ing a normal school, but also a feeling that the Associa- 
tion was obligated to make good its pledge to Mr. Mc- 
Neely. Lorin Andrews made a stirring appeal to the 
Association to redeem its pledge, and was seconded by 
several other influential members. Under the inspira- 
tion of this appeal, some $3000 was subscribed by the 
members present. But payments came slowly in spite 
of repeated appeals for the redemption of pledges, and 
the second year’s work ended with an indebtedness of 
some nine hundred dollars.” 

The trustees, therefore, determined that no more 
debts should be contracted and attempted to conduct the 
institution so that the indebtedness should be gradually 
liquidated.” To accomplish this it was necessary that 
the enrollment be increased to 125 or 130, and to secure 
this increase, it was determined to provide facilities by 
which the living expenses of the students could be re- 
duced. Arrangements were made by which board and 
room for women at Pumphrey Hall should not exceed 
$2.00 or $2.25 per week. A group of small cheap “cot- 





°O. J. of Educ., 5:328, August, 1856. 

"O. J. of Educ., 5:238, 241-242, 249, August, 1856. 

“0. J. of Educ., 6:32, 106, 243, 244, 291, January, April,August and 
September, 1857. “It is to be regretted, however, that the engagement 
[to raise $10,000] has not yet been fulfilled nor much realized upon that 
which has been pledged.” Jbid, 6:107, April, 1857. The treasurer’s report 
presented at the July 1857 meeting of the Association showed out of total 
cash pledges of $6607.00, $225 had been received. IJbid., 6:243, August, 1857. 

"0. J. of Educ., 6:244, August, 1857, 
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tage rooms”’ was erected on the campus, which could be 
rented to male students at a very low price.” 

These arrangements, however, did not secure the 
desired results; the total attendance for the year 
1857-58 was only 89, with an attendance of 116 in the 
model school.“ Mr. Ogden evidently became dis- 
couraged, and resigned his position as Principal in 
October, 1857.°° This necessitated the suspension of the 
course in theory and practice of teaching, but academic 
subjects were continued as usual.” 

The association, at its meeting in December 1857, 
extended to Mr. Ogden its thanks for his industry, zeal, 
and efficiency, and determined to make another effort 





“0. J. of Educ., 6:107, 243-244, April and August, 1857. “It is the 
determination of the Board, and those having charge to keep the price of 
boarding within the limits of $2.00 per week—and it is believed that the 
facilities that will soon be opened for self boarding will reduce the ex- 
penses nearly one-half.” J. Ogden, Principal, in Cadiz Republican, July 15, 
1857, The opening of the autumn term was postponed from August 18th 
to August 25th, in order to permit the finding of the “cottage rooms.” 
Tbid., loc. cit. When the new charter was granted to the institution in 
1879) infra p. 124) there were twenty-one of these rooms, appraised with 
the land they occupied at $2000. Presumably they were paid for by Mr. and 
Mrs. McNeely as there is no record of any response to the appeal for funds 
(O. J. of Educ., 6:244, August 1857) with which to build them. 

It is probable that in this effort to increase enrollment by providing 
boarding and rooming facilities at very low rates, those in charge of this 
school were influenced by the great success of Alfred Holbrook in doing 
this at the Southwestern State Normal School at Lebanon. See Kay, 
History of National Normal University of Lebanon, Ohio, pp. 12, 15-16, 
and passim. 

“Third annual catalogue, as reported in Cadiz Republican, July 14, 
1858. 

“ Ibid., November 4, 1857, Miss Cowles resigned, apparently about 
the same time. 

* Ibid., November 18, 1857. Mr. Regal had resigned during the sum- 
mer, but he returned to his old place in the academic department after a 
year’s absence. O. J. of Educ., 6:264, August, 1857; Cadiz Republican, July 
28, 1858. 
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to have the school taken over by the state.*’ A memorial 
was presented to the Legislature,” petitions were cir- 


culated, and a bill introduced in the Senate to ac- 
complish this purpose. By the terms of this bill, the 
State would take over the McNeely property and es- 
tablish on it “The Ohio Normal School’ under the con- 
trol of a board of five trustees appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the advice and consent of the Senate. For 
five years, the State was to pay for its support as much 
as was contributed by individuals, up to $2000 per 
year.” The bill was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole and then to the Committee on Schools and School 
Lands, with instructions to report after inspection of 
the property by the committee or any two of its mem- 
bers.” 

On March 31, the committee presented its report. 
No opinion was expressed as to the advisability of ac- 
cepting the offer, but facts and considerations bearing 
on the question were presented. Great stress was laid 
upon the importance of normal schools, but the necessity 
of economy in public expenditures was pointed out. The 
value of the property was estimated at about $11,000, 
and the opinion expressed was that for an efficient nor- 
mal school, a new building costing not less than $10,000 





“O. J. of Educ., 7:7, January, 1858. 

*O. J. of Educ., 7:58, February, 1858. 

“” Ohio Senate Journal, 1858, p. 105 (February 9, 1858). The bill is 
reprinted in O. J. of Educ., 7:91, March, 1858. 

” Ohio Senate Journal, 1858, pp. 125, 143. A resolution in the House, 
directing its Committee on Common Schools to accompany the Senate com- 
mittee on its inspection of the property was lost. House Journal, 1858, p. 
329. While the bill was pending, a number of petitions were presented. 
some for, and some against it. IJbid., p. 353; Senate Journal, 1858, pp. 22. 
140, 159, 160, 197, 229. 
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to $12,000 would be necessary. High praise was ac- 
corded Mr. McNeely for his liberality in so worthy a 
cause." 

No further action was taken during the session, and 
the bill went over to the adjourned session in 1859. On 
February 24, it was taken from the table and referred 
to the Committee on Schools and School Lands; two 
days later it was by unanimous vote indefinitely post- 
poned.” 

Without waiting for the result of their second effort 
to secure state support, the Trustees of the Normal 
School employed Professor A. S. Hayden, as Principal 
and the fourth year’s work was started with expressions 
of confidence.“* No further debts were incurred, how- 
ever, because Mr. and Mrs. McNeely bore the ex- 
penses.“* 

The Association was burdened not only with the 
normal school, but also with the Ohio Journal of Edu- 
cation, each of which had incurred indebtedness. After 
the final failure of the normal school bill in 1859, the 
Association authorized the Trustees, if they thought 
proper, to relinquish all claim on the property to Mr. 
McNeely,” and took no further part in the manage- 


"This report is reprinted in the Appendix to Ohio Senate Journal, 
1858, pp. 183-184. 

*® Dhio Senate Journal, 1859, pp. 189, 200. At the same session, a bill 
to establish normal schools was introduced in the House, but died in com- 
mittee. House Journal, 1859, pp. 95, 96. 

%0. J. of Educ., 7:222, July, 1858. Mr. Hayden had been Principal 
of the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute. 

™ Hancock, op. cit., p. 249; O. J. of Educ., 8:251, August, 1859. 

”@0O. J. of Educ., 8:251, August, 1859. 
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ment of the institution, except to struggle to discharge 
the indebtedness already incurred.” 

The Trustees did not return the property to Mr. 
McNeely as the Association had given them permission 
to do, but continued in nominal control of the institu- 
tion. They employed the Principal, however, on condi- 
tion that he should assume the entire financial responsi- 


* See O. J. of Educ., 8:251, August, 1859; Ohio Educational Monthly, 
9 :237, August, 1860. The total indebtedness in 1859 was reported as “ten 
or twelve thousand dollars;” of the $6000 pledged, about ten percent had 
been paid in. The association also discontinued the Journal and arranged for 
the Ohio Educational Monthly, published privately, to be the organ of the 
association. These two ill-fated ventures (the McNeely Normal School and 
the Ohio Journal of Education) apparently came near causing the death 
of the association. The following editorial is an illuminating discussion of 
the difficulties and the low status of the association. 

“It is our opinion that a chief cause for discouragement in regard to 
educational interests, is found in the fact that our State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has almost entirely ceased to be a power for good ... It may be well 
to inquire the cause of this decline and decay. 

“When the association undertook the establishment, endowment, and 
management of a Normal School, it assumed very heavy pecuniary respon- 
sibilities. The trustees were mostly teachers, scattered from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, i. e., from Ashtabula to Cincinnati. They could not often meet for 
the transaction of business, and the institution was left to drift with ad- 
verse currents. Debts accumulated, and the cry ‘give, give’ was continually 
heard at all meetings of the association. This remorseless dinning at length 
became a disagreeable amusement to many of our teachers whose salaries 
left them no surplus funds. They found little pleasure and less profit in 
such meetings, and abandoned the association. Other causes may. have 
operated to this end, but pecuniary embarrassment has been the chief 
trouble... 

“We trust that our state association is about to arise and come up to 
the help of our school system. The causes of its backset no longer exist. It 
has no Normal School to provide for—no Journal to support. Both Hope- 
dale and the Monthly depend upon Providence and themselves for a living. 
Both are better off without than with the guardianship of the association, 
and that, in turn, is better off without their care,” O. Ed. Mo., 1:154-156, 
May, 1860. See also Jbid., 9:259, and 19:24, August 1860 and January, 1870. 
Evidence confirming the low status of the Association—the near failure of 
two or three meetings—is to be found Jbid., 1:203, 250, and 2:187, July and 
August, 1860, June 1861, 
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bility.” In 1871, Mr. McNeely released the Association 
from its pledge to raise $10,000, and conveyed the prop- 
erty, free of incumbrance, to the Trustees, on the one 
condition that there should always be maintained on it 
a normal school for the training of common school 
teachers. As I have found no record that the early 
indebtedness was discharged by the Association, it is 
probable that Mr. McNeely assumed it. 

Meanwhile the school itself was continuing its career 
of usefulness. Mr. Hayden, after serving one year, 
was succeeded as Principal by Mr. Regal, who, except 
for the one year’s absence already noted,” had been with 
the institution since its inception. He was joined by 
William Brinkerhoff as Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy.** These two men were for many 
years the chief teachers at the institution, and served 
alternately as principal. They seem to have been not 
only excellent teachers, but also good business men, and 
under their management the finances of the institution 
were placed upon a sound basis and it entered “a career 
of solid prosperity and usefulness which lasted many 
years.” * Mr. McNeely, of course, continued his in- 





™ McNeely, “McNeely Normal School,” pp. 277-278. 

%O. Ed. Mo., 20:239, June, 1871; Cadiz Republican, June 1, 1871. 
The property at that time consisted of the original tract of ten acres and an 
adjoining tract of six acres, the college building, Pumphrey Hall, the gym- 
nasium, a number of cottage rooms, together with library and equipment. 
Its estimated value was $40,000. 

” Supra, p. 107. 

® Cadiz Republican, August 10, 1859. 

* Hancock, op. cit., p. 250. Mr. Hancock stresses especially the busi- 
ness qualifications of Brinkerhoff. Mr. Regal severed his connection with 
the school in 1873. O. Ed. Mo., 14:437, 438, October, 1873. Mr. Brinkerhoff 
continued to serve until 1878-1879, when the normal school became a col- 
lege, and became the first president of the new institution. 
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terest in and support of the school, serving on the 
executive committee and sometimes occupying the posi- 
tion of “Superintendent.” © 


The model school was discontinued after a few 
years, due to disagreement with the board of education 
and financial inability to maintain such a school without 
the board’s cooperation. 


The partnership [between the normal school and board of 
education] finally became unsatisfactory, and unmanageable. The 
want of absolute control, and the want of sufficient funds to pay 
a perfect teacher, were insurmountable difficulties. By econom- 
ical management the academical department could be made self- 
supporting, but the proprietors, after expending so much in build- 
ing, fitting up, and furnishing one of the most beautiful school 
properties in Ohio, sufficient for one hundred and fifty normal 
school pupils, did not feel justified in incurring an additional per- 
petual drain of, perhaps, $2500 a year for the sake of securing the 
absolute control of the practice school, although they regarded 
that as indispensable to the perfection of their work. , 
There was now no recourse but to make the elementary academ- 
ical training as thorough as possible, and fall back upon the plan 
of delivering lectures upon “Theory and Practice.” ** 


Although the practice school had to be discontinued 
the normal school for a number of years identified itself 





* Annual Catalogue, 1859-60, p. 3, 1867-68, p. 3, 1868-69, p. 3; Cadiz 
Republican, August 12, 1870. “Superintendent” presumably meant business 
manager. 


® McNeely, “Hopedale Normal College,” p. 247. The date of the 
discontinuance is not given, but it not improbably took place during the 
year 1857-58. The latest contemporary reference to the existence of the 
model school which I have seen is an announcement in the Cadiz Republican 
of July 14, 1858, purporting to be based upon an examination of the third 
annual catalogue. It states that the price of tuition in the normal school 
is twenty-six and in the model school, thirteen dollars per year. This 
would seem to indicate that the jointly controlled model school was discon- 
tinued at the end of 1857-58, and that the normal school authorities attempted 
for one year to conduct a private model school supported by tuition fees, 
and then discontinued all efforts in this direction. 
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closely with the public school interests of Harrison 
County and vicinity. This is most clearly shown by the 
institutes which were held in normal school buildings, 
in many or most of which members of the staff of the 
school were instructors. The two institutes during the 
first year’s work have already been mentioned.™ 

In August and September 1856, a two-weeks union 
institute of Harrison and Jefferson County teachers 
was held there, at which Mr. Regal was chairman of 
the executive committee and Mr. Ogden was one of the 
instructors.” 

The next session of this joint institute was held at 
Steubenville for one week beginning April 6, 1857, and 
because the interests of the institute were “somewhat 
closely identified with those of the McNeely Normal 
School” the opening of the spring term was postponed 
until April 13.°° A three-day session was held at Hope- 
dale beginning August 23, 1858, at which Mr. McNeely 
was elected president and Mr. Regal again was one of 
the lecturers.” 

The following summer, a more ambitious program 
was launched in the form of a five-weeks institute, at 
which the regular staff of the normal school and five 
additional instructors were engaged. The announce- 
ment stated: 


The course will consist of regular recitations and class drills 
in the Common and Higher English branches, in connection with 


Supra, p. 98, 101. 

*O. J. of Educ., 5:312-318, 365, October and December, 1856; Cadiz 
Republican, July 30, 1856. 

*0O. J. of Educ., 6:104, March, 1857; Cadiz Republican, March 24, 
1857. 

*O. J. of Educ., 7:314, October, 1858; Cadiz Republican, September 
1, 1858. Horace Mann was one of the instructors at this institute. 


Vol. XL—8, 
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Model Teaching, exercises and lectures on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching . . . Instruction in Practical Surveying, 
Vocal Music, Bookkeeping and the Natural Sciences will be given 
to those who desire it. 

Terms, $3, in advance; Elocution $1 extra.** 


This meeting, with its long session, large faculty, 
tuition fees, provision for recitation and drill as well as 
lecture, evidently was more akin to the modern summer 
school than to the teacher’s institute as we usually think 
of it. Eighty members were in attendance and receipts 
totaled $372.75, including $75 from the county com- 
missioners.” Similar five-weeks normal institutes or 
summer sessions were held in 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 
1868, 1879, and possibly other years.” 

In each case, staff teachers of the normal school 
were supplemented by outsiders employed for the ses- 
sion only. The session of 1860 is notable by reason of 
the fact that Hermann Kriisi, son of Pestalozzi’s first 
assistant, and himself a well-known normal school and 
institute instructor, was instructor in drawing.” Krisi 





%O. J. of Educ., 8:277-278, September, 1859; Cadiz Republican, June 
15, 1859. 

® Ohio School Report, 1859, p. 47. 

* Announcements in O. Ed. Mo., and Cadiz Republican and Statistics 
in Ohio School Reports. 

"Cadiz Republican, June 20, 1860; O. Ed. Mo., 9:190, June, 1860; 
Ohio School Report, 1859-1860, p. 63. Mr. E, E. White, editor of the 
Monthiy, visited this institute and wrote a very favorable report, mention- 
ing Kriisi, as one of the instructors (O. Ed. Mo., 9:279, September, 1860). 
Kriisi himself, however states that he opened the year of 1860 at Lancaster, 
Massachusetts with excursions to various institutes and that his trip to 
Hopedale in 1861 was his first opportunity to see some of the great West. 
Kriisi, Hermann, Recollections of My Life, pp. 165-167. He was also an- 
nounced as instructor for the 1861 session (Cadiz Republican, July 3, 1861) 
but was not mentioned in White’s account of his visit to this institute 
(O. Ed. Mo., 2:326). This visit lasted only part of one day during the 
last week of the session, and the account mentions only two instructors. 
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described his experiences at Hopedale in part as fol- 
lows: 


It was amidst such anxious anticipations and stirring news 
about the beginning of hostilities in Virginia, South Carolina, etc., 
that I received quite unexpectedly an application from Mr. Regal 
in Ohio, to take part in a Summer Institute to be held at his place, 
Hopedale, by giving lessons in Drawing. As this invitation gave 
me the opportunity of seeing, for the first time, some portion of 
the great West, I was not slow in accepting it. 


At a solitary station surrounded by woods, I got out, and as 
there was nobody to meet me I found my way to Hopedale after 
a tramp of some miles. 

The place was decidedly rural in appearance, and the ac- 
commodations in the boarding house where I slept the first night, 
rather primitive. The Normal building too, was of simple con- 
struction. A new feature to me was found in the students’ 
dwellings, little shanties with one or two rooms, which at almost 
nominal rent, combined with the cheapness of board, caused a 
student’s expense not ‘to exceed a dollar or a dollar and a half. 
At the same time there was something idyllic and restful in the 
situation of the building, near shady groves of oak or hickory, 
which covered the hills. 

As for the character of teachers as well as pupils, I never 
saw more simplicity, willingness, and earnestness in performing 
their duty among an equal number of persons. The principal, Mr. 
Regal, was as obliging as could be desired. Some of the lecturers 
came from a distance. . . 


The influence of the Oswego Movement is clearly 
traced in the 1863 session. Mr. Regal, in a rather 
lengthy announcement said in part: 


The “Object system” of instruction, nature’s method, partly 
revealed by Pestalozzi and worked out to greater perfection dur- 





It is possible, therefore, that Kriisi might have been an instructor this year. 
The statistics in the Ohio School Report for 1861 do not give the names of 
the instructors. Kriisi’s account was written many years later, and he might 
very well be in error as to the year, but he could hardly fail to recollect 
whether he made one or two visits to Ohio. The most probable conclusion 
therefore, is that he was at Hopedale in 1860, but not in 1861. 

* Kriisi, op. cit., pp. 165-167. 
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ing the last half century, opens up to the child all the wonders of 
nature, tutors the senses to perceive, develops the powers of con- 
ception, memory and imagination, and trains the powers of ex- 
pression and reason. 

I take pleasure in saying that a school upon this plan will be 
established in connection with the normal school during the sum- 
mer session, commencing July 14th and continuing five weeks 
It will be under the immediate charge of Miss Helen A. Davis, a 
teacher in the N. J. Normal School and trained expressly for this 
work in the Oswego training school. 

Teachers attending the Institute will be trained by Miss 
Davis to conduct similar exercises. he 


At the attendance these institutes or summer ses- 
sions, so far as I have been able to obtain figures were 


as follows: 
Number in 


Year Attendance 
DD bss nnenseensnsetonnveseseness 8o 
SD, 6sentinnesesweietessthedanecas gI 
I sha tae hai On meet ota ace iets dered 66 
ee ee ee ene 

SE ccckeeurniatkebieowk a awewk wh’ 

SEE. 54skskosinvedesnnceetweneweqs 50 
TD ciiddvnsaeulenneseswenweesaweda 


What of the regular work of the normal school dur- 
ing this period? The earliest catalogue of the institu- 
tion which I have seen is that for 1859-60. This lists a 
faculty consisting of Messrs. Regal and Brinkerhoff, 
three other teachers (one man and two women), besides 
four instructors employed for the summer normal insti- 
tute only. The names of one hundred gentlemen and 
seventy-six ladies who had been in attendance during 
the preceding year, are given. The course of study 
covered four years of forty weeks each, divided into a 





* Cadiz Republican, July 1, 1853. See also O. Ed. Mo., 4:189, 286. 
June and September, 1863. 
“ Statistics from Ohio School Reports. 
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fall term of eleven, a winter term of sixteen, and a 
spring term of thirteen weeks. 

The course of study for the first year included arith- 
metic, penmanship, orthography, grammar, etymology, 
geography, and elocution. For the second year, algebra, 
geometry, geography and physical geography, and Eng- 
lish analysis and composition, were required. This was 
followed in the third year by geometrical problems, ap- 
plication of algebra to geometry, trigonometry and sur- 
veying, conic sections, history of the United States, 
rhetoric, botany, and natural, intellectual, and moral 
philosophy. The fourth year studies were astronomy, 
analytical geometry, chemistry, organic chemistry and 
household science, geology, higher English grammar, 
English literature, general history, logic, and evidences 
of Christianity. In addition, exercises in composition 
or declamation were required throughout the course, 
and lessons in Latin, Greek, vocal music, and phonog- 
raphy were offered without extra charge, while lessons 
in piano or melodies were offered “at the usual rates.” 
Curiously enough, no “theory and practice or other 
professional subject is mentioned in the regular course, 
although it is quite probable that many of these sub- 
jects were taught as “professional subject matter’”’ 
courses.” Tuition was $26.00 per year, and board 





* A paragraph calls attention to the five-weeks “teachers’ class” dur- 
ing the summer months at which in addition to academic instruction, “the 
necessary principles [are] developed upon which all education worthy of 
the name must be conducted,” and “the material and practical wants of the 
teacher in the school room are considered.” P. 15. Furthermore, the pub- 
lished announcement of the school in 1861-62, states that “Lectures are 
given each term on the ‘Art of Teaching,’ on the ‘Management of Schools’ 
and other subjects of interest.” Cadiz Republican, October 30, 1861, and 
subsequent issues. 
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(with room) $2.00 per week for men and $1.75 for 
women. In addition furnished rooms were provided 
for those students who wished to board themselves. 


The catalogue of 1867-68 lists an enlarged faculty 
(seven teachers and a Principal of the Ladies’ Depart- 
ment) and parallel courses of study—scientific and 
classical—and an attendance of ninety-nine gentlemen 
and seventy-two ladies. “Science of Teaching” is re- 
quired for one term each of the second and fourth years 
in each of the two courses. There is a description of 
the practice school building but no definite statement 
that a practice school is to be maintained.” Two-thirds 
of a page is devoted to the importance of physical cul- 
ture and the advantages offered by the gymnasium, 
which had recently been built. Two flourishing literary 
societies are mentioned.’ Tuition is now $40.00 per 
year (one dollar per week) and board is offered at from 
$2.20 to $2.50 per week. Rooms for students desiring 
to board themselves on the Club Plan or otherwise can 
be secured at fifty cents and a few at twenty-five cents 
per week. 

The copy of the 1868-1869 catalogue which I have 
seen has several pages missing, but so far as appears, 
no important change in the work had taken place. 
Stress is laid upon the importance of the commercial 
subjects and upon the fact that, contrary to the usual 
practice, they are offered at no extra charge. 





* “The elementary schoolhouse is a handsome one-story building, con- 
tiguous to the Normal School—sufficient for the accommodation of one 
hundred pupils, and is intended as a practice school.” P. 18. 


"The contemporary newspapers contain frequent accounts of and 
‘reference to the activities of these societies. 
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The latest catalogue that I have seen is that for 
1870-71. There is still a faculty of six, but only one 
course of study, which is three years in length. Most 
of the studies which formerly were given in the first 
year of the course are now offered to those not prepared 
to enter upon the regular course; in other words, the 
regular course now is similar to the upper three years 
of the old classical course. There are some modifica- 
tions: neither science of teaching nor Greek is now re- 
quired. The fact that preparation for teachers was 
considered a less important part of the work of the 
school than formerly is evidenced by the following pas- 
sage from this catalogue: 

The McNeely Normal School was originally established for 
the training of teachers for the public schools. But the thorough- 
ness and efficiency of its teaching, and the extensive and practical 
character of its course of study, adapt it to the wants both of 


those pursuing an elementary course, and of those wishing a 
liberal education. 


Data concerning enrollment and number of grad- 
uates each year, so far as they are accessible, are pre- 
sented in Table I. The data were secured chiefly from 
the Ohio School Reports and such annual catalogues of 
the school as I have examined. 





“PP. &. 
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TABLE I — NuMBER IN ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER GRADUATED 
From McNeEgety NorMAL SCHOOL 
NUMBER IN NUMBER IN 
ATTENDANCE ATTENDANCE 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 


1856-57 ...+.. a Ks as 2 I 3 
1857-58 ...... 49 40 89 re) fe) fe) 
1858-59 ...... ee - +4 7 I 8 
1859-60 ...... 100 76 176 4 I 2 
1860-61 ...... ee es o's I 4 a 
1861-62 ...... ee 2 
eee ee wie - ‘a ‘i 4 
1863-64 ...... ee oe 175 3 3 6 
1864-65 ...... “ “a 161 fe) O oO 
1865-66 ...... - - 220 fe) O oO 
1866-67 ...... 159 71 230 fe) fe) oO 
1867-68 ...... 100 72 172 2 I 3 
1868-69 ...... 82 73 155 oO 4 4 
BGO is cces 110 65 175 fe) oO oO 
es ares 108 67 175 2 2 4 
arn 70 50 120 2 re) 2 
eg ETE 74 59 133 oO oO oO 
ne) eee 98 71 169 fe) re) fe) 
1874-75 ..eeee 110 74 184 I I 2 
eee 89 57 146 2 I 3 
ey eT eee 84 4I 125 fe) I r 
1877-78 ...... I2I 80 201 re) 2 2 


Inspection of this table indicates that, measured by 
total enrollment, the institution was at the height of its 
prosperity shortly after the close of the Civil War, and 
that it had a small but fairly steady enrollment down 
to 1877-78.° The comparatively small number of 





® The small enrollment is doubtless due in part to the competition of 
other normal schools in the state, particularly the National Normal School 
at Lebanon. Mr. Holbrook, the Principal of the latter seems to have been a 
genius, not only as a teacher but also as a business manager and advertiser. 
It consequently acquired a great prestige and a very large student body, the 
total enrollment for 1871-72 for instance, being 1423. Mr. Regal and Mr. 
Brinkerhoff of the McNeely School, moreover, do not seem to have been 
very successful in securing publicity. See, for instance, O. Ed. Mo., 20:440, 
21 :220, 485, October, 1871, June and December, 1872. 
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graduates would indicate that a great many, probably 
the great majority, of the students attended for only a 
few terms and did not seek diplomas. 


THE HOPEDALE NORMAL COLLEGE 


A new period in the history of the institution began 
in 1878-1879, when it was transferred to the Disciples 
Church at Hopedale and reorganized as a college. Ap- 
parently those in active charge of the school desired the 
additional prestige that a collegiate charter would 
bring, while the board of trustees appointed by the State 
Teachers’ Association was weary of its legal responsibil- 
ity for a normal school which had to be conducted with- 
out aid from state funds. The Board of Trustees, at 
a meeting held at Put-in-Bay, June 30, 1875, adopted 
a resolution declaring that the experience of many 
years had demonstrated that without legislative as- 
sistance which they had a right to expect, it was im- 
possible to carry forward a professional school for the 
training of teachers, and that in view of this fact, it 
was desirable to change both the name and character of 
the institution. Accordingly, the President and Secre- 
tary of the Board were authorized to convey the prop- 
erty to the original proprietors, or to any other parties 
whom they might designate.’ 

The Trustees of The First Congregation of Dis- 
ciples in Hopedale, of which congregation Mr. Mc- 
Neely was a prominent member, had been made resid- 
uary legatees of a will, and as a result of this they were 
in possession of property valued at more than $6000, 





* The minutes of this meeting are copied as part of the introduction to 
The Minutes of the Board of Trustees of Hopedale Normal College. 
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which was known, from the name of the donor, as the 
“Hatcher Fund.’ By the terms of the will this money 
was “to be invested permanently and the interest aris- 
ing; appropriated to the cause of Christ,” by the Trus- 
tees in such manner as their judgment should direct. At 
a meeting of the Trustees on November 8, 1878, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That we regard the influence and the work of 
the Normal School at Hopedale, as coming legitimately within 
the purposes of the testatrix in regards to the residue of her 
estate. The trustees are supported in this judgment by the fact 
that the Testatrix, during her life time, contributed largely of 
her means to promote the interests of the Normal School. 

As the proprietors of the school are desirous to arrange for 
successors in its control and management, and wish on certain 
conditions to transfer the property to the Board of Trustees of 
the “First Congregation of Disciples in Hopedale” — Now, there- 
fore, we, that is to say, John Rife, J. W. Cassell, and Samuel 
Paul, Trustees of said Congregation hereby agree to accept, in 
behalf of the Congregation, the title to said Normal School prop- 
erty, on the conditions proposed: And we, that is to say, John 
Rife, J. W. Cassell, and Samuel Paul and C. McNeely as in- 
dividuals and as Trustees of the “Hatcher Fund” hereby agree 
to the same conditions: First, That Cyrus McNeely continue in 
charge of the property and manage it as he has heretofore done 
for the good of the community, and the cause of general educa- 
tion, until such time as the Board shall consent to his release, 
stipulating only that no debt shall arise against the Trustees as 
the result of such management. 

Second. The proprietors . . . in transferring the prop- 
erty to the new Board of Trustees, do not, as in the transfer to 
the original Normal School Board bind them under penalty of 
forfeiture of title to maintain perpetually a school of any kind 
upon the premises — they leave that question to the decision of 
the Board, with this Understanding — That if in their judgment 
they had better withdraw their investment from that department 
of work, they have full power to sell and transfer the property 
to other hands and reinvest their interest; Should such a con- 
tingency arise in the life time of Cyrus and Jane D. McNeely it 
is understood that any surplus arising from such sale over the 
investment put into the property by the Trustees shall pass to 
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them — Should such contingency arise after the death of those 
parties then it is understood, that the whole of the proceeds of 
such sale shall vest in the Trustees and that the said Trustees shall 
report their proceedings to the Probate Court. 


Third. The Trustees of the Hatcher Fund, upon the occur- 
rence of this transfer of the Normal School Property to the Trus- 
tees of the First Congregation of Disciples in Hopedale agree to 
cancel the above liability ($6258.27) of the Treasurer to the 
Board. 


Fourth. Cyrus McNeely while he remains a general man- 
ager agrees to keep the property in good repair and to keep it 
insured as he has heretofore done. 


Fifth. Any change made possible by the above second 
specification in regard to an ultimate sale of the property to other 
parties shall not occur so as to interfere with any contract the 
manager might make with a corps of teachers for a term of 
years.1° 


Two days later, the president and secretary of the 
Normal School Board in accordance with the resolution 
of that board adopted on June 30, 1875, delivered to 
Cyrus and Jane D. McNeely a deed for the property.” 
Mr. and Mrs. McNeely in turn conveyed the property 
to the trustees of the church. 


The latter formally decided to change the character 
of the Normal School and assume collegiate privileges. 
Accordingly the Trustees and Messrs. McNeely and 
Brinkerhoff as incorporators on July 15, 1879 adopted 
articles of agreement and petitioned the County Auditor 
for an appraisal of their property, in accordance with 
the general law governing the forming of corpora- 





™ Minutes of the First Congregation of Disciples in Hopedale, No- 
vember 8, 1878. This resolution and agreement was signed by both the 
trustees of the congregation and the trustees of the Hatcher Fund. 

This deed is copied Jbid., pp. 11-14. On June 19, 1879, the Board 
formally approved this action of the president and secretary, and adjourned 
sine die., Ibid. p. 14. 
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tions.*°* The corporate name adopted was the “Hope- 
dale Normal College,” the object of which were stated 
to be the imparting to the youth of both sexes: 


First. A sound elementary training in common school 
branches. 

Second. An intimate acquaintance with the science and art 
— the theory and practice of teaching. 

Third. A thorough collegiate course — scientific and class- 
ical.?* 


The property was appraised as follows: *” 





Coliewe bulidine and mrownds. ......ccccccvcsccesoses $20,000 
Gymnasium — building and grounds................6.- 5,000 
Ladies Boarding Hall and grounds................6: 10,000 
Twenty-one cottage rooms—and grounds............. 2,000 
LASTS ——GROUE BORD WOE, 2. cccccccesscccccecesece 500 

Chemical and other apparatus, Maps, Charts, Musical 
oi aa a eee ee eek ee caus 1,000 

School, Boarding Hall, Gymnasium and Basement fur- 
I os ee eee eee ebe seed loons SD 
$40,000 


On July 1, the board of corporators met and elected 
themselves trustees, and the trustees elected Mr. 
Brinkerhoff President of the College and Cyrus Mc- 
Neely as chairman of the executive committee.” Three 
days later, the Cadiz Republican carried a public an- 
nouncement of the change, signed by the President of 
the Board: 


** Minutes of the Congregation, November 14, 1878; Minutes of the 
College Trustees, July 15, 1879. 

™ Minutes of the Trustees of Hopedale Normal College, July 15, 
1879. One interesting feature of the agreement was the requirement that the 
Trustees select a board of five persons not members of the Board of Trustees 
or of the Faculty before whom all applicants for “literary degrees” should 
pass an examination. 

* Tbid., pp. 21-22. 

 Ibid., July 21, 1879, 
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After an experience of more than a quarter of a century in 
the work of education, in which our main object has been the 
preparation of teachers for the public schools, the Normal School 
has yielded to the pressure of public sentiment and has assumed 
the rank of college among educational institutions . . . By 
this change, the new Board of Trustees do not propose to abate 
any of the attention heretofore given to elementary studies, an 
attention which has given the Normal School a reputation for 
thoroughness second to no school in Ohio. They do not propose 
to build without a foundation . . . The college shall be as 
the normal school has been, moral and religious in all its in- 
fluences and as free from religious partisanship as the public 
schools . . 


The college opened for work early in September, and 
continued in operation until 1895. Concerning the edu- 
cational work of the college during this period, I have 
been able to secure very little information. No cat- 
alogues have been found, while from the minutes of the 
Trustees and from newspaper notices only fragmentary 
bits of information can be picked up. 

A “college” or classical and a scientific course lead- 
ing respectively to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science were offered.’ In addition, a two- 
year normal course was offered,*”* and various courses 
in elocution, business training, telegraphing, drawing, 
painting, music, etc. leading to certificates." 

The teaching staff during the period probably 
averaged four or five.”® In the Trustees’ minutes for 


™ Minutes of Trustees, June 23, 1882 and passim, where records of 
the conferring of these degrees are found. 

8S. K. Mardis in O. Ed. Mo., 42:18-19, January, 1893. 

% Trustees’ Minutes, June 21, 1883. There are also numerous news- 
paper notices concerning these special departments and courses. See for in- 
stance the announcement in the Cadiz Republican, September 8, 1892. 

™ The Ohio School Report for 1886-1887 lists six; the Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education for 1890-1891 lists four, and that 
for 1892-93 lists five. An advertisement in the Cadiz Republican for July 19, 
1890 claims a total of twelve teachers. 
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July 11, 1885 the faculty for the following year is listed 
as follows: 


Rev. J. M. Jamison, President and Professor of 
Latin and Greek Languages, Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy, and Logic. 

W. G. Garvey, Professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Science. 


James R. Skelly, Professor of English Literature, 
Elocution, Phonography and Bookkeeping. 


In addition, these men who constituted the faculty 
were authorized to employ two others for any additional 
teaching which might be necessary. The minutes for 
June 20, 1890 list the faculty for the ensuing year as 
follows (in addition to the President) : 


T. J. Milford and Dr. J. A. Richey, teachers in the 
literary department. 


Miss Lizzie A. Wallace, teacher in the ‘‘Elocution- 
ary Department.” 


Miss Addie Patterson, teacher of music. 
Mrs. Reitchez, teacher in the business department. 


The statistics of attendance and graduation during 
this period are quite scanty. In only a few of the Ohio 
School Reports or the Reports of the United States 
Commissioner of Education are any statistics for this 
college given, and the Minutes of the Trustees give the 
attendance for one year only. These figures, so far as 
I have been able to find them in the above mentioned 
sources, are presented in Table II. Of the students 
listed here, the great majority were doubtless either 
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preparatory students, or students in some non-degree 


course.” 
TABLE II 


NUMBER IN ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED AT 
HOPEDALE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Total DEGREES GRANTED 
Year Attendance A.B. B.S. Honorary 

ED cxowskessvenesencces s 3 3 4 
SE scnstenutenneesoenn 7 “* ae ad 
ECT ee I 2 

EE bivvaniwevinnwesauens 2 I 

ED <b a0nséeneedoerkesncns 146 oO S 

DEE ss deeercesussceesoews = 3 

ET UCUT TEC TTT TT go fe) fe) ee 
BE vicieecnsaenenneeees 75 oO 2 8 
CO rrr rr ee 106 I 2 a 
TE, cesnsconcveonesetoun ee - 12a 6 
SD 6b dcevineeednentetes - 10 4 2 
BE 6s caccundsenneannie o* oe oe ee 
SG stoccncaanesenenecs 33 oe oe os 
ener re re 132 oe oe ee 
CE cntwdcececsouveosens - oe oe 5 
BE seccawonsvessceasees es oe 2 oe 


The accessible sources give much more information 
concerning the college in its institutional and business 
aspects. Its history during this period is that of a gal- 
lant struggle to maintain a college against heavy odds, 
which finally became overwhelming. 

Mr. McNeely continued to take an active interest in 
the institution almost to the time of his death in 1890. 
He served on the Board of Trustees until 1886, when 
he resigned because of advanced age.” His service to 





™ Of the 33 students reported to the United States Commissioner of 
Education for 1891-92, 25 are classified as preparatory; of the 132 for 
1892-93, 125 are classified as preparatory. 

a. Including five conferred on graduates of the Normal School. 

™ Minutes of Trustees, May 29 and June 7, 1886. 
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the institution, however, did not cease. In 1889 he pre- 
sented to the Board a communication stating that dur- 
ing the past four or five years he had spent about $1000 
in repairing, renovating, and cleaning up the buildings 
and grounds, of which he requested and received the ap- 
proval of the Trustees.“* In January, 1890, he again 
accepted election to the Board, but died the following 
May.’ 

Except for the contributions of Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Neely, however, the college was almost entirely de- 
pendent upon tuition fees for its support. The financial 
arrangements between the Trustees and the Faculty 
during the first four years of this period do not appear 
from the records, but they probably were not greatly 
different from those adopted on November 7, 1883. A 
resolution of that date provided that the number of 
classes for any term was not to exceed twenty-eight nor 
fall below twenty-four, ‘‘unless by consent of the Teach- 
ers.’ The labor of conducting these classes was as 
nearly as practicable to be divided equally among the 
members of the faculty, consisting of the acting Presi- 
dent and three other teachers. In this division of labor 
the administrative work of the acting President was to 
be considered as equivalent to the instruction of three 
classes. Of the money received from tuition fees, ten 
percent was to be set aside as a repair and maintenance 


™’ Minutes of the Trustees, July 5, 1889. “All of this,” so read the 
communication, “has been done at my option, and at my own expense in the 





™* Minutes of the Trustees, June 16, 1890; Cadiz Republican, May 8, 
1890. Mrs. McNeely had died in 1887. O. Ed. Mo., 37:241, June, 1888. 
Thus neither lived to witness the death of the institution which they had 
founded, and for whose support they had contributed the greater part of 
their property. 
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fund. From the net income remaining, current ex- 
penses such as fuel, advertising, and janitor service 
were to be paid, and the remainder was to be divided 
equally among the four faculty members. In 1885 this 
arrangement was modified so as to divide the residue 
among three instead of four faculty members with the 
understanding that any additiona! teaching needed 
should be paid for as current expenses."” 

The attendance was not large enough to provide 
more than a meager income,’** hence there were frequent 
changes in the Faculty. It is impossible to trace all such 
changes here, but a review of the changes in the presi- 
dency may be given as typical, and as illustrative of the 
difficulties of the institution. Mr. Brinkerhoff served 
until 1882, when he asked for a leave of absence on ac- 
count of the poor health of his wife. During the fol- 
lowing two years the Vice President, Rev. J. M. Jamie- 
son was in charge, and upon the acceptance of Mr. 
Brinkerhoff’s resignation in 1884, was made President. 
Two years later he resigned, and was succeeded by W. 
G. Garvey, who had been Professor of Mathematics. He 
also served only two years, when he resigned and Mr. 
Jamieson was again elected.” 

The following summer, Dr. John Hancock, who was 





“5 Minutes of the Trustees, July 11, 1885. This arrangement was still 
in force in 1888 and 1890 when Rev. J. M. Jamieson and Rev. R. M. 
Coulter, respectively were elected to the presidency. Jbid., June 20, 1888 and 
January 31, 1890. 

™* From the minutes for May 31, 1884, it appears that the income for 
the current academic year was $1908. In the remainder of this paper, state- 
ments not documented are based on the Minutes of the Trustees. 

"7 President Jamieson represented a somewhat detailed set of con- 
ditions upon which he would accept the presidency which were agreed to by 
the Board. They are preserved in the minutes. 


Vol. XL—9. 
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then State Commissioner of Common Schools and who 
had served for a long time on the Board of Trustees of 
the McNeely Normal School, attempted to induce Dr. 
Samuel Findlay of Akron, editor of the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly, to move to Hopedale, and carry forward 
his editorial work, and at the same time take charge of 
the “professional work” of the college. The condition 
of his health, however, compelled him to decline this 
offer."* President Jamieson’s second period of service 


came to an end when his resignation, presented in Janu- 
ary, 1890, took effect the following June. The Trustees 
apparently tried to secure Dr. W. N. Ray, principal of 
the New Philadelphia Schools, as the new president, but 
did not succeed." Rev. R. M. Coulter of Cadiz was 
then chosen president *° but served for only a year, his 
resignation being accepted in June, 1891. Rev. N. W. 


Parks, a member of the Board, was then elected Presi- 
dent and agreed to serve until someone could be secured 
permanently.* Some difficulty was experienced how- 
ever, in securing a president. On July 23 the Board 
conferred with Mr. N. B. Collins, “who was making 
araingment [sic] for taking charge of the Normal Col- 
lege as president,” and a motion that he be tendered the 





™® This effort evidently was made with the approval of the Trustees, 
as it is announced by the Secretary in the Cadiz Republican, March 13, 1890. 

™° The Cadiz Republican, January 9, 1890, stated that he had been 
unanimously elected president. This is not borne out by the Minutes, which 
only show that on December 10, 1889, a motion that the presidency be 
tendered R. M. Coulter was lost by a tie vote, and that the secretary was 
instructed to confer with W. N. Ray in reference to the presidency. 

*” The new president and faculty were greeted by an enthusiastic mass 
meeting at the opening of the autumn term. Cadiz Republican, September 
11, 1890. 

™ Minutes, July 23, 1891; Cadiz Republican, July 30, 1891. 
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position “at the next Meeting of the Board” was car- 
ried. The arrangements fell through, however, and the 
search for a president continued. 


Apparently it was impossible to secure a president 
under the old financial arrangements. After some 
negotiations with Mr. Elmer E. Henderson, an agree- 
ment was drawn up by which he took charge as Presi- 
dent, leasing the buildings and grounds for two years, 
with an option for ten years in all. In October, Presi- 
dent Parks’ resignation was accepted and Mr. Hender- 
son formally elected President, apparently under this 
agreement.’” 

At the end of two years, President Henderson re- 
signed and was again succeeded by Rev. Mr. Jamieson. 
In an effort to provide a slightly larger income for the 
teachers, the ten percent repair fund for the fall term 
was ordered paid to the faculty.” 


But the end was fast approaching. At the end of 
the year President Jamieson offered his resignation, 
which was not accepted. At the same meeting what ap- 
pears like a pathetic effort to bolster up the finances by 
the sale of degrees was made. The Secretary was di- 
rected to inform those on whom the Master of Arts de- 





%2The minutes are somewhat obscure concerning the terms of his 
employment. On September 7, an agreement for the lease was ordered 
drawn up, and on October 10, when Mr. Henderson was formally elected, 
the articles of agreement at that time written in pencil, were ordered writ- 
ten in ink and presented to the next meeting. At a later meeting, for which 
no date is given, and which possibly occurred the same day, articles of 
agreement were “partly agreed to” and placed on file. The articles are not 
copied in the minutes. 


78 Earlier efforts had been made to have this fund paid to the teachers 
(Minutes, May 13, 1889, January 26, 1891) and it had been so paid at the 
close of the autumn term 1890. 
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gree was conferred that they each were expected to pay 
the sum of five dollars when receiving it.’ 

President Jamieson was induced to continue in office 
and the College started its work for 1894-5 with a show 
of confidence.” But before the close of the school year, 
it became evident that the end was at hand. On March 
27, 1895, the Trustees determined to attempt to sell the 
college property to “persons competent in their judg- 
ment to conduct the school in accordance with the terms 
of the charter,” and its advertisement was ordered. A 
month later the President appeared before the board 
and presented to them “the apparent necessity of closing 
the present term at once for lack of support” and recom- 
mended the conferring of the degree of Bachelor of 
Science on two students. These recommendations were 
adopted and the resignation of the President and Pro- 
fessor May (apparently these were the only teachers) 
accepted. So closed the institution after a continuous 
existence of forty-four years as improved country day 
school, normal school, and college. 


The efforts to sell the property were continued, but 
were not successful. In 1898, negotiations were begun 
with “Prof. Sayre of Chicago” looking to the reopening 
of the school, apparently under lease. <A _ tentative 
agreement was reached, according to which he was to 
come to Hopedale to canvass the prospects. If he found 
the conditions favorable, the Board was to clean up the 





A great many American colleges in the middle of the nineteenth 
century had only formal requirements for the Master of Arts degree. 

“Rev. J. M. Jamieson, President of Hopedale Normal College, was 
in Cadiz on Saturday last. Dr. J. is very hopeful for the future of the Col- 
lege and regards the outlook for the coming year as very encouraging . . .” 
Cadiz Republican, March 1, 1894. 
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buildings and keep them in repair for one year. To se- 
cure funds for this repair, a public subscription was 
started. Professor Sayre, however, after looking over 
the situation, decided that he could not “maintain a reg- 
ular college course,” but was willing to “start a com- 
mercial school with vocal and instrumental music.” 
Many of the subscribers to the repair fund, however, 
were unwilling to contribute to such an institution, and 
the project was dropped. The Board seems then to have 
abandoned hope that the College could be reopened and 
ordered the household goods and furniture stored in the 
boarding hall to be sold. 

One brief flicker of life remained, however. In the 
autumn of 1899, arrangements were made for opening 
the college under Professor W. E. Harsh as President 
and the buildings were repaired and painted.** The in- 
stitution was opened in September and continued 
through the year, having a total attendance of 71.” 
Those in charge seem to have been encouraged by the 
success of their efforts to rehabilitate the College. They 
arranged for a summer session, and printed a catalogue 
for the following year. According to this catalogue, a 
three-year normal and a four-year language-science 
course were offered, besides courses in commercial sub- 
jects, penmanship and school drawing, and music. A 
faculty of four was announced. The next year’s work 
started in September as scheduled, but the attendance 
was so small that at the end of the winter term the col- 
lege was again closed.” 


*° Minutes, May 28, and September 14, 1899; Cadiz Republican, June 
28, 1900. 

7 Catalogue, 1900-01, pp. 21-23. 

%8 Cadiz Republican, April 11, 1901. 
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All hope for the college was now abandoned and 
the Disciples Church and the Trustees decided to sell 
the property. Permission of the Harrison County 
Common Pleas Court was obtained and in 1903 the 
property was sold to Mr. W. B. Scott, the highest bid- 
der, for $3500." 

After selling part of the land and buildings, Mr. 
Scott disposed of the college building and site to the 
Hopedale Board of Education, which moved its high 
and grade schools into it. Later the building was con- 
demned, torn down, and replaced by modern school 
buildings. 

So ends the history of the McNeely Normal School 
and Hopedale Normal College. Like many other col- 
leges, academies, and normal schools in Ohio, it served 
its day and generation faithfully. It passed out of ex- 
istence because the day of the small college without en- 
dowment or other assured means of revenue was gone. 
Contributing factors to its decline and discontinuance 
were the death of Mr. and Mrs. McNeely, its principal 
benefactors, and competition with other institutions, 
particularly Scio College and Franklin College, which 
were located in the same county. 





* The court record of this case is found in Harrison County Common 
Pleas Journal, Vol. S, p. 266. The deed is recorded in Deed Records of 
Harrison County, vol. 59, pp. 154-155. 
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OHIO, THE GATEWAY OF THE WEST 





BY CARRIE B. ZIMMERMAN 





The story of Ohio, the Gateway of the West, reveals 
in its rapid development, its swift evolution from a 
primeval wilderness to one of the most highly cultivated 
industrial and agricultural centers in the world, what 
can be accomplished when given extraordinary geo- 
graphic conditions combined with rare qualities of 
human character. 

With a northern shore-line of more than two hun- 
dred miles stretching along Lake Erie and more than 
four hundred miles of the Ohio River circling about half 
its eastern and all of its southern shore, with a number 
of navigable rivers draining lofty hill slopes and fertile 
valleys, with a climate neither too hot nor too cold, it 
early became the prize for which the nations of two 
continents struggled and later for which the states 
themselves contended. 

When General George Rogers Clark completed his 
campaign in the West by a decisive victory in 1780 over 
the Shawnee Confederacy at Piqua, having captured 
Fort Sackville at Vincennes the year previous, he made 
possible our claim to the entire territory northwest of 
the Ohio. It was upon this campaign alone and the 
victories secured by this intrepid commander that our 
Commissioners, Adams, Franklin and Jay, succeeded in 

(187) 
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forcing from Great Britain a recognition of our right 
to this vast — aimost unknown territory.“ 


The possession of the rich and picturesque land be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Ohio was very soon to be dis- 
puted among the states, chief of which were Connecticut 
and Virginia. Just how Connecticut finally yielded her 
claim to what she termed her great “Western Reserve,” 
and how Virginia at last gave up the title to her “Mili- 
tary Reserve” in the rich territory lying between the 
Scioto and the Little Miami, are matters of history, but 
to those who look beneath the surface, the real impress 
of these two great states is still strong and vital. You 
see it in the architecture of the old white frame houses 
with broad, deep eaves, green shutters and pleasant 
doorways, in the northern part of the State, like trans- 
ported bits of New England, the old-time substantial 
brick or stone houses, squat and strong, with broad in- 
viting portals, in the central and southern portions, sug- 
gesting Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. You 
hear it even in the slight New England accent found 
among the farmers of the Connecticut Reserve, grand- 
sons of the original settlers; and in the southern sec- 
tions you detect in a multitude of ways the more south- 
ern influence of those who floated their flatboats down 





* This sentence is a little ambiguous. It states, “it was upon this 
(the Piqua) campaign alone,” and then adds, “and the victories secured 
by this intrepid commander.” * * * It would have been clearer if the 
statement had read, “It was upon the victories achieved by this intrepid 
commander at Vincennes (1779), Piqua (1780) and Loramie Station in 
1782 that our Commissioners,” etc. This statement is probably correct, 
although there appears to be no documentary proof that the Commissioners 
considered the achievements of Clark in reaching their conclusion that 
gave the Northwest Territory to the United States—Ebprror. 
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the Ohio and pushed up the Muskingum, the Scioto, and 
the Miamis. 

For a generation the settlers from the older colonies 
struggled against every hardship of pioneering during 
which time “Mad” Anthony Wayne built a chain of 
forts along the western frontier, fought the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers and secured the far-reaching, significant 
treaty of Greenville. 

A little later the United States found herself at war 
once more with Great Britain, and Ohio again became 
a part of the arena of a Second War for Independence. 
General Hull took command of the army of the West 
at Dayton and Cincinnati became the headquarters for 
supplies while recruits were being mustered in every 
frontier village in Ohio. Traces and roads were cut 
through the forests and supplies forwarded as fast as 
ox-carts could draw them or hogs and cattle could be 
driven northward to support the army sent to besiege 
Detroit, the British stronghold in the West. There are 
those in Ohio who recall with deep personal interest just 
what Perry’s victory meant to their grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers, some of whom were languishing in 
British prisons at Quebec or Halifax, and there are 
those yet in the “Western Reserve” who relate the story 
of the escape of their own grandmothers, fleeing with 
little children through the wilderness to the more south- 
ern settlements as the fury of Britain or Indian let loose 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie, threatening fire 
and plunder to the new “Firelands,”’ such as had been 
unchained a generation before in old Connecticut. 

Then came the treaty and the independence of Ohio 
was once more secured. But the War of 1812 did more. 
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It had jolted up the entire frontier population and 
mingled settlers from the older commonwealths in a 
new and common conflict which resulted in a new fra- 
ternity with common problems and a common aim. 
When the new capital, Columbus, was occupied in 1816 
near the center of the State, we find the New Englander 
from the Connecticut Reserve tying his horse to the 
same hitching rail, thawing frost-bitten fingers before 
the same great inn fire, eating venison and wild turkey 
at the same table, or sharing a room with the Virginian 
from the “Military Reserve” of the south. 

To this admixture had been added a very generous 
number of Quakers from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Virginia and the Carolinas. It was from a 
group of these who trekked to Ohio a century ago that 
President Hoover springs. Besides Quakers, there 
were groups of Dunkards and other “plain sects” from 
Pennsylvania who settled on rich farming lands in the 


central and northwestern parts of the State. Likewise 
came in an early day, a not inconsequential migration 


from northern Europe. A company of French émigrés 
settled Gallipolis on the Ohio River as early as 1790, 
Many Germans came into Cincinnati and helped to make 
it a great musical center. Enough emigrants came from 
Guernsey to give the name of their native island to a 
county in the eastern part of the State, and after the 
Napoleonic wars had finished their course and helped 
further to impoverish the British Isles, a great number 
of English, Scotch, Welsh and Irish thronged into the 
new state attracted by cheap lands and crying opportu- 
nities. Practically all of these people were industrious 
and thrifty so that with Puritan leadership from the 
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north and Cavalier leadership from the south, Ohio 
could not fail to produce a versatile, energetic whole. 
From the very first, Ohio had shown an almost 
feverish activity. Settlements had sprung up every- 
where along the river fronts and penetrated the interior. 
So rapid and ubiquitous was this growth that it is with 
difficulty that one can find the thread of a single nar- 
rative which does not mingle with a maze of others quite 
as interesting and important. Fortunately much has 
been preserved in files of old newspapers which are still 
available; for Ohio had her first newspaper a full decade 


before she was a State. 
William Maxwell, a picturesque figure threading his 


way on horseback, with a small printing-press strapped 
on his shoulders, through the narrow trail that led from 
Virginia to Fort Washington, established in 1793 the 
first newspaper in the Northwest Territory. It was 
called The Centinel of the North-Western Territory. 
From it and other pioneer papers we catch glimpses of 
Ohio in the making. For instance: we see “those 
gentlemen who intend to become adventurers on the 
Scioto and Whetstone, meeting at Lyons’ Tavern on 
Mill Creek” at the call of Judge Symmes. We see them 
drawing up articles of regulation, electing a foreman 
and deciding among themselves who shall furnish oxen 
or horses for the purpose of transporting utensils of 
husbandry and provisions for the proposed settlement. 
One week later we find them filing in a body to the place 
appointed with their wagons, packhorses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs. This was the common story of many who 
thus settled the new country after Wayne’s campaign 
had made Clark’s victory secure. In fact a very large 
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percentage of the first settlers were soldiers who, hav- 
ing caught the vision of what might be, while serving 
under Clark or Wayne, hastened back to Cincinnati 
where at Conn’s Tavern they found Judge Symmes 
seated amid his throng of land purchasers, writing 
deeds or contracts while he sipped his tea. Here they 
filed claims or bought the land of their choice. Every 
county in western Ohio has a goodly representation of 
descendants of these early patriots. 


BURR AND BLENNERHASSETT 


The more familiar one becomes with conditions west 
of the Alleghanies at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the less surprising appears the confidence of 
success which Aaron Burr had in his effort to establish 
an empire in the West. 

It should be remembered that most of the settlers 
who had pushed beyond the mountains having taken 
land as pay for services in establishing the independence 
of the nation or having purchased it at a fair price, en- 
countered the most adverse conditions of pioneering and 
poverty combined. Money was extremely scarce and 
could be obtained only by floating their extra produce 
down the Ohio on flatboats to New Orleans, where both 
produce and boats were sold for precious gold or silver; 
then working their toilsome way back through an un- 
charted wilderness, they might if they escaped the 
scalping knives of savages, bring back enough to satisfy 
a government that would accept nothing but specie in 
payment of taxes. 

Great discontent was manifest among the farmers. 
They felt their work was dangerous and difficult, their 
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pay slight, their taxes excessive. Burr, swift to seize 
upon their complaints, believed, with some show of 
reason, that here was an opportunity. Call to mind that 
every farmer was under the same necessity of floating 
his goods down the streams, then through the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans with which trade had al- 
ready been established by French settlers at Kaskaskia, 
Vincennes and other French settlements in the West. 
No roads had, as yet, been built suitable for conveying 
goods over the mountains. The pioneers of Kentucky 
and Ohio were as completely isolated as mountain bar- 
riers at that time could make them. Taxes came due 
then, as now, with regularity and insistence, and though 
a state had been established with governor and other 
needed officers, little was done for “the relief of the 
farmer.” 

At this apparently strategic moment Aaron Burr 
visited the Blennerhassetts in their “island Eden.” Har- 
man Blennerhassett, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, had married a daughter of the Governor of the 
Isle of Man, a lady of great beauty, high culture and 
gentle manners. In the fall of 1797 they came to New 
York where their rank, their wealth, their culture at- 
tracted much attention. The following winter they 
went to Marietta where the first permanent white set- 
tlement in Ohio had so lately been established and 
where they were received with great distinction. They 
selected as their home site an island originally belong- 
ing to George Washington twelve miles below Marietta. 
Here they built a mansion and laid out gardens, lawns 
and orchards. Their hospitality was abundant and 
when Mr. Burr visited them in the spring of 1805 he 
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was received with every honor befitting a former vice- 
president of the Republic. In a very short time Burr 
succeeded in arousing the interest of Blennerhassett in 
his plan to establish an Empire in the West, to such an 
extent that before his departure in October, his gen- 
erous host was completely committed to the scheme. 
The following year Blennerhassett let contracts for 
building fifteen boats capable of transporting five hun- 
dred men and arranged for large supplies of provisions. 
He spent his money freely in the enterprise and with all 
the romantic ardor of his generous Irish nature as- 
sumed personal responsibility for debts far beyond his 
power to pay. Meanwhile Burr’s treasonable plot to 
secede fell under federal suspicion and Edward Tiffin, 
Ohio’s illustrious first governor, called out the militia 
to seize the boats. The fleeing of the Blennerhassett 
family, the seizure of their island home by Colonel 
Phelps with his Virginia troops, the trial of Burr and 
the arrested development of his coup d’ etat — with all 
their romantic details—have furnished themes for 
many a tale. Little remains but the greensward to re- 
call the tragic story of its gracious but unfortunate 
owners. All this, however, had its effect in awakening 
Congress to the necessity of taking more careful cog- 
nizance of her territory in the west and very soon plans 
were being discussed for the building of a great Na- 
tional road to connect the region beyond the Ohio to the 
parent colonies in the east. 

Before this was accomplished, however, two events 
happened which greatly aided the pioneer farmer. One 
was the building and launching of the first steamboat 
on the Ohio. This happened in 1811 when Nicholas 
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Roosevelt, great-uncle of the former Colonel of Rough 
Riders, who had been associated with Fulton in his ex- 
periments with steam crafts, built a boat at Pittsburgh 
to be propelled by steam and which he christened “The 
New Orleans.” They departed from Pittsburgh in 
October. Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt were the only per- 
sons on board, besides the crew, no others being willing 
to adventure so perilously. At both Cincinnati and 
Louisville they were met by leading citizens who were 
courteous but skeptical until Mr. Roosevelt demon- 
strated the practicability of his craft by turning the 
prow and driving successfully against the current. 
From that day forward steamboats multiplied rapidly 
and within a few decades the Mississippi became the 
great picturesque water-way of a mighty nation. 

It would be difficult to estimate the single influence 
of this invention upon the growth and wealth of Ohio. 
Farmers now began to grow wheat and fatten hogs in 
earnest. Even the flatboat trade was quickened, for 
many could float their goods down to New Orleans, sell 
goods and boat, and return by steamer with less danger 
to life and possessions than by the old toilsome way 
along the sandy, woodsy shore of the river. Towns 
and villages multiplied on the Ohio banks and those 
older towns such as Marietta, Portsmouth and Cincin- 
nati increased in trade and activity to an astonishing 
degree. Ship-building began to be carried on at each 
of these points. Warehouses sprang up and commis- 
sion merchants began operating in increasing numbers. 
Cincinnati especially profited. Owing to her advan- 
tageous situation on the river at a point conveniently 
near the fertile valleys of the Little and Great Miami 
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Rivers whose rich bottom-lands had early been seized 
upon, she became at once the greatest emporium of 
trade on the Ohio shore, — the Queen City of the West. 
Before long we find the newspapers of these Ohio river 
towns and Louisville discussing the advantages of try- 
ing to open up a more direct water route to Havana. 
One writer says: “A direct communication with for- 
eign ports will place us beyond the control of the car- 
riers of the Atlantic states and the merchants of New 
Orleans whose combined efforts are sufficient at this 
time to regulate the value of our surplus produce.” 
While all this discussion was taking place and all 
this activity going forward at the south, another inci- 
dent of moment took place at the north; namely, the 
building of W/alk-in-the-W ater the first steamboat to ply 
Lake Erie. With the combined help of twelve yoke of 
oxen, it was successfully launched from the sandy beach 
on the twenty-eighth of May, 1818. From that time 


forward, ship-building on Lake Erie grew apace—over- 
took and surpassed her rivals at the south and con- 


tinues today to be an important industry at Cleveland, 
Lorain and other Erie ports. The digging and con- 
struction of the great Erie Canal began, too, about this 
period, followed within a decade by Ohio’s construction 
of a network of canals across her interior, which were 
of incalculable value to the development of the state and 
the regions beyond the state, both agriculturally and in- 
dustrially. Two great systems connected Lake Erie and 
the Ohio River before the railroads put an end to their 
successful operation. 

But before the advent of the railroad and while all 
this activity connected with the waterways was develop- 
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ing, our National Government was busy building a 
great National highway across the states. Congress 
had not forgotten the Burr-Blennerhassett episode. In 
the very year of the latter, 1806, Congress voted an ap- 
propriation of thirty thousand dollars toward the con- 
struction of this road from Cumberland, Maryland, to 
the Ohio River. The vicissitudes of this old highway, 
now often referred to as. “The Main Street of Amer- 
ica,’ form stories commensurate to those of the Appian 
Way. What struggles, first to build, then to maintain 
it! A main point of contention in Congress concerning 
it clustered around the still unsettled question of states’ 
rights. How should it be maintained? What should 
be done with it in case of internal warfare-among the 
states? Could it be used for the transfer of militia and 
supplies? If so, by whom? At last a compromise was 
effected. The Road had been surveyed as far westward 
as Vandalia, Illinois, but was completed by the Federal 
Government only as far as Springfield, Ohio. From this 
point westward its building and maintenance were car- 
ried on by the various states or counties through which 
it passed. The point at Springfield is marked by a 
beautiful statue, the first of a series of twelve, erected by 
the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution commemorating the heroism of the pioneer 
motherhood of America. 

It would be difficult to estimate the value of the Na- 
tional Road to Ohio and the Nation at large — provid- 
ing as it did an artery across the state transverse to the 
earlier movements northward and southward. Thou- 
sands now began pouring into and through the state by 
wagon from the more thickly populated districts of the 
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east. Many settled in the more remote sections of the 
state and many more passed through to the fertile 
prairies beyond. Nor was the National the only high- 
way passing through the State. Turnpikes and roads 
began to multiply everywhere; some built by the state; 
some by the counties; and others by stock companies 
whose receipts were collected at the toll-gates dotting the 
country-side. The abundant stone and gravel found in 
many parts of the State, particularly in the central and 
southwestern, made this task possible, though most of 
the early roads were merely dirt roads. Where stone 
and gravel were not easily available, corduroy and plank 
roads became the rule. 

A resident of Chillicothe delights in telling stories 
he used to hear his mother tell, among which were 
stories of the trains of covered wagons which she re- 
called seeing in her childhood, passing westward. Al- 
ways the same lumbering wagons crowded with house- 
hold goods and children whose yellow heads stuck out 
like pansies from the circular opening at the rear. — 
“Where you goin’ ?” she wouid cry, and always the same 
reply called cheerfully back: ‘Out to the Indie-anne!” 
It was always pronounced the same way with stress on 
the last syllable. Out to the Indie-anne they went, and 
far beyond, and Ohio must help them on their way, 
sheltering, nourishing, caring for those who passed 
through her gates. It is a significant fact that every 
town and village on the National Road in Ohio, except 
Columbus, owes its existence in large measure to the 
taverns, blacksmith and wagon shops that sprang up as 
nuclei, and which came into being answering a demand 
of the traveling public at the time, while even Columbus 
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owes a large share of her early prosperity to this same 
migratory movement through the State. 


TAVERNS 


This heavy traffic into and through the State con- 
tinuing for more than half a century gave rise to an in- 
calculable number of hostelries and created a demand 
for inns and taverns the like of which was unsurpassed, 
if not unequalled, in any state in the Union. There are 
scores of these old buildings yet remaining in village and 
country-side which attest the importance of this whilom 
occupation. The oldest is doubtless the “Newcom 
Tavern” at Dayton which has stood for more than a 
century and a quarter, four-square to all the winds that 
blow. It was built of logs in 1796 within a year after 
the treaty of Greenville and served for a time as the 
seat of justice for Montgomery County. Since then it 
has had a long useful career caring for travel-worn 
hungry patrons. Today it is kept as a museum, housing 
many of the city’s most precious relics. 

Another venerable house whose history recalls the 
early friendship of two great nations, is “Our House” 
at Gallipolis, a fine old brick structure which once 
welcomed the gallant LaFayette, accompanied by his 
son, George Washington LaFayette when they came 
up the river from New Orleans on the General’s notable 
visit to America in 1825. What a home-coming that 
must have been to the distinguished Frenchman as he 
was received by his former countrymen, now happily 
domiciled in the land he loved so well! For Gallipolis 
was at that time still a very French town made up — 
not as someone has said, of boulangers and perruque 
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and manteau makers, — but of many very distinguished 
and notable réfugés who, a generation before, fleeing 
the mob at the outbreak of the Revolution, found the 
savage in the wilds of Ohio less hostile than the prole- 
tarian in Paris. LaFayette remained in Gallipolis only 
two hours and a half but the account still extant in an 
old newspaper published at the time gives us the most 
pleasing and intimate picture of him in the midst of his 
former compatriots. “The ladies took him by the hand 
and conversed with him as to a beloved and endeared 
father who had long been absent.” Even the little chil- 
dren seemed rejoiced to see him — to whom he spoke in 
his native tongue in the most affectionate manner. It 
was while in Gallipolis that the question was asked of 
LaFayette why he did not spend the remainder of his 
days in America. To this he responded that he was en- 
gaged in political affairs in France and that if he were 
to change his residence to America his friends abroad 
would accuse him of desertion of the principles for 
which they were contending. 

Not all Ohio taverns have had the distinction of 
sheltering so honorable and beloved a “Nation’s Guest” 
as was LaFayette, but all tell in more or less graphic 
manner, the story of the Nation’s progress. The 
northwestern part of Ohio was the last portion to de- 
velop, owing largely to the heavy growth of timber, or 
the swampy nature of the soil. Some idea of the diffi- 
culty in early traveling over the old road leading from 
Fremont to Perrysburg (near Toledo) may be had from 
the legend still current, concerning old Auntie Shepley 
who used to keep tavern and provide dinner for the 
stage-coach patrons at Perrysburg. The story is that 
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she used to go out early in the morning, looking as far 
eastward as eye could reach. If she saw in the distance « 
a lumbering coach floundering through the mire, she 
would go back, prepare in advance the vegetables and 
meat, then set herself to the family washing and have it 
all flapping on the line and dinner all ready before the 
guests arrived. The probability of that story is sup- 
ported by much evidence. A great morass stretched 
over thousands of acres down to the sandy shores of 
the Lake. Somewhere up in that northern region there 
stood for many years an old building familiarly known 
as the “Potleg’’ schoolhouse, so-called because a large 
number of the children who attended the school had to 
go over stretches of marshy land to reach it. In wet or 
muddy weather they would take off shoes and stockings 
which they carried in their hands and wade through the 
sticky mess. Appearing at the schoolhouse with feet 
and legs covered with the rich black muck, they were 
dubbed “‘pot-legs’” by the more fortunate children whose 
journey thither was less difficult. 


EDUCATION 


The story of the “Pot-leg School House” recalls the 
fact that in Ohio attendance at school has always been 
compulsory, if not by law, at least in the minds of par- 
ents. Provision for the education of children was made 
even before there were any settlements in the North- 
west Territory. By the land ordinance of 1785 one 
section in each township was reserved for common 
schools and “not more than two complete townships” 
were to be given perpetually for the purposes of a uni- 
versity. Ohio was the first state to carry out this pro- 
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vision. It is said that her schools never really profited 
as they should by these funds, since their administra- 
tion was so often delayed or badly managed. Neverthe- 
less the very existence of such a fund available was of 
inestimable value, stimulating and encouraging as it 
did, the desire for more and better schools in a common- 
wealth which even without such aid would have worked 
out a good educational system. At Marietta for in- 
stance, a school was opened in the very midst of Indian 
fighting, in a corner of the old blockhouse on Campus 
Martius, the first winter after the Colony was estab- 
lished. The Colony at Cincinnati had its “private 
schools” from its earliest settlement, while the Western 
Reserve has always prided itself upon the working out 
of its “common school” traditions. The movement for 
consolidating rural schools was inaugurated in Ohio 
and has been carried forward there with remarkable 
success. One direct result of the school provision of the 
Ordinance of 1787 is that Ohio has at present four very 
flourishing state universities whose students number 
well into thousands. She has also four state normal 
schools. In addition to these state institutions there are 
over forty other universities or colleges above the rank 
of normal school or junior college. Many of these are 
under the control of various religious denominations or 
are locally maintained and controlled. Of the five 
municipal universities in the United States, three are in 
Ohio. 

This veritable community of colleges is the out- 
growth of powerful spiritual influences. The nineteenth 
century was characterized by the rapid growth of many 
and diverse protestant sects, almost every one of which 
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planted a college or university in the new state. At 
present there are more than ten thousand churches in 
Ohio, while Canton is distinguished by having the 
largest Sunday-school in the world. 

As early as 1820 there were thirty-eight institutions 
of learning higher than the common school grades. 
Fifteen of these were found in the Miami valley. The 
University of Cincinnati was the first institution of 
learning to work out, on a large scale, the system 
whereby a student might alternate his studies with the 
practical application of theory, by attending school a 
certain number of weeks and working at his trade or 
profession an equal number. This method recovers 
much that was good in the old apprenticeship method 
which modern education had lost, besides making pos- 
sible to poor boys and girls the chance for further study. 
Antioch College has come into prominence in recent 
years through her adoption of the same method. 


NOTED MEN AND WOMEN 


Volumes have been written about Ohio Colleges; 
volumes more have been written about the famous men 
and women associated with them. On the campus at 
Yellow Springs there stands a statue of Horace Mann, 
that prince of pedagogues who did more for the educa- 
tional life of America than any other one man. Having 
spent years of his life working for the betterment of the 
school system in Massachusetts, having gone abroad to 
study foreign methods, and ideals, he finally came to 
Ohio, in the middle of the last century and at the little 
frontier watering place, Yellow Springs, then much 
celebrated for the, curative properties of its water, he 
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devoted the last seven years of his ripe scholarship and 
judgment to the services of Antioch Coilege which he 
founded. 


Next to Horace Mann, that educator whose influence 
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upon childhood and youth during the last century was wll 
most pronounced, was William Holmes McGuffey. Dr. 
McGuffey grew up on a farm five and one-half miles 
north of Youngstown, to which place his father had 
cleared a road from the family homestead. Over this 
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rough pioneer trail, now known as “The McGuffey 
Road,” the lad walked daily in order to study Latin with 
a clergyman in Youngstown. Later he became professor 
at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. Here in the 
museum of the college library, the visitor is shown an 
old cherry table whose revolving top, octagonal in form, 
has a drawer in each face. In these drawers Dr. Mc- 
Guffey kept clippings and articles which he himself 
wrote, from which he compiled the early editions of his 
famous Readers. Realizing the basic value of reading 
and the lack of suitable text books, Dr. McGuffey or- 
ganized a class among the children of Oxford. Three 
little children of his own and some from the homes of 
neighbors and friends, composed the class. Thus in a 
very practical way he tried out his various selections, 
watching the reactions of children of various ages to the 
thought-content and observing their pronunciation. 

He was a rare teacher and extemporaneous speaker 
and served for a time as president of Ohio University 
at Athens, where he continued his work on his Readers 
and where the McGuffey elms are a fitting memorial to 
him. Later he returned to Cincinnati where he had 
formerly taught and where his brother Alexander aided 
in the completion of his Readers. From here he was 
called to the Chair of Moral Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia where, for more than a quarter of 
a century, the influence of his extraordinary personality 
was all-pervading. 

While in Cincinnati one of Dr. McGuffey’s most 
intimate friends was Calvin E. Stowe, husband of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, whose father was at that time presi- 
dent of Lane Theological Seminary, one of the most 
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famous stations of the “Underground Railway.” It 
was while witnessing a slave sale from the steps of a 
courthouse in a neighboring town across the river, that 
Mrs. Stowe’s soul was stirred to write her world-shak- 
ing masterpiece, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

In the light of Ohio’s widespread interest in educa- 
tion, one should expect much in the way of leadership 
among her people; nor does this expectation meet with 
disappointment. Several years ago a party of Ameri- 
cans, representing nearly every state in the Union, who 
were cruising the Mediterranean gave a patriotic pro- 
gram on board their vessel on the Fourth of July. Each 
state was characterized in a two-minute act by repre- 
sentatives from the state. Ohio won the prize. Seven 
young girls dressed in white, each carrying a banner 
bearing the name of a president of the United States 
born in Ohio, filed in procession to a patriotic tune. The 
effect was immediate. Ohio’s finest contribution to the 
world is her people and the service they render. 

If it were permitted to add to the seven presidents 
born in Ohio, the first one elected from her soil, Ohio 
might claim the distinction of having sent eight presi- 
dents to the White House, for William Henry Harri- 
son, “Hero of Tippecanoe” though born in Virginia, 
resided at North Bend, Ohio, at the time of his election. 


Sheridan, Sherman, Custer, Admiral Worden, and Fred 
Funston of later fame were likewise Ohio men. But it 


is not alone in statesmanship or military service that her 
leadership is shown. Many in literature, art and science 
rank high on the scroll of fame. 

Not many years ago an old white-haired man was 
seen reading his Bible in the slanting rays of the setting 
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sun. He was tired, for he had been weeding his little 
patch of garden all day and now he came seeking com- 
fort from the pages of his Book, and rest from his day’s 
toil in the shelter of his tiny cottage near Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, the town where he was born. The world had for- 
gotten him but not his song, for it was “Dixie” — 
“Dixie,” the Confederate war-song of the Southland 
under fire, written a short time before the opening of the 
war, by a Yankee from Ohio, a Yankee whose genius 
had so caught the spirit of Negro melody that he had 
created an entirely new type of song and had invented 
what was then an entirely new type of entertainment, 
namely Negro minstrelsy. It was “Dan” Emmett, son 
of a blacksmith of Puritan blood that had sifted down 
through the Western Reserve. And in the little ceme- 
tery of a neighboring college town there rest today 
the ashes of “Ben” Hanby, author and composer of 
“My Darling Nellie Gray,” a song which is said to have 
been second only to Uncle Tom’s Cabin in creating 
anti-slavery sentiment. 

John Quincy Adams Ward, acclaimed as the great- 
est American sculptor, was born at Urbana, Ohio. Truth 
compels the assertion that he was of Pennsylvania-Vir- 
ginia stock in spite of his New England name. Another 
of America’s greatest sculptors, Hiram Powers, though 
born in Vermont, emigrated to Ohio during youth. It 
was while serving as a clock-maker’s apprentice in Cin- 
cinnati that he learned from a German sculptor how to 
model in clay and wax. 

But it is perhaps in the works of William Dean 
Howells that the characteristic impress of his native 
state shows deepest marks. Here again one finds strong 
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evidence of ancestry combined with early environment. 
Originally on the father’s side, the family were Welsh 
Quakers. The grandfather, impelled by democratic 
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sympathies, emigrated to America, becoming an ardent 
Methodist, the father, in turn, becoming Sweden- 
borgian. Thus one traces those spiritual influences 
which refined the author while making him liberal and “as 
undogmatic. Work in his father’s print-shop enlarged 
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his sympathies and understanding. The father, a pub- 
lisher, had moved about from one end of the state to 
another, purchasing here a paper and there a paper, so 
that the son made many contacts in the formative years 
of his life. Of these influences none was more potent 
than that of John J. Piatt, who stimulated his poetic 
faculty in high degree. 

It is, however, in science and invention that Ohio 
is pre-eminent. In the little town of Milan near Lake 
Erie, there still stands a cozy old brick cottage on a bluff 
overlooking the Huron river. Here in 1847 was born 
the “World’s Greatest Inventor” Thomas A. Edison. 
Charles F. Brush, Elisha Gray and Thomas Corwin 
Mendenhall were all natives of Ohio, as well as Orville 
Wright who was born in Dayton where he and his 
brother Wilbur sailed their first kite and experimented 
in making toy helicopters which led to the suggestion of 
pioneering in the air. America is content to accept 
Great Britain’s decision concerning their claim to prior- 
ity in this invention, and from the time that Lord 
Northcliffe made his visit to Dayton in 1918 to present 
Orville Wright the medal of the British Society of Arts 
and Science, the world has acknowledged it likewise. 
Wilbur and Orville Wright encountered many dis- 
couragements in their difficult task. For four years 
they studied every problem of flying, in their little shop 
in Dayton, Ohio. Wishing to find the most advanta- 
geous place for experiment, and having previously con- 
sulted the Weather Bureau at Washington, they finally 
selected a barren wind-swept plain, covered with sand 
and marsh-grass, near a convenient hill at Kitty Hawk 
not far from Cape Hatteras on the Carolina coast. Here 
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they could study air-pressure and air currents. Here 
in the fall of 1900 their camp was fitted up and here on 
the seventeenth of December, 1903, their first success- 
ful experiment in air was actually made. 


Having thus worked out certain fundamental prob- 
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lems of air currents and air-pressure, the Wright 
brothers returned to Dayton where they were proffered 
a field for experiment, eight miles east of the city, 
known as Huffman’s Prairie. Thus far they had at- 
tracted comparatively little attention. A New York 
daily having heard of the experiments of these modern 
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Dariuses and their flying-machine, sent a special writer 
out to Dayton to secure a story for the funny page. The 
reporter came, saw, and from his perch on a fence near 
the shed, was conquered. Instead of the humorous 
sketch, that New York daily published an article so con- 





CHARLES FRANCIS BRUSH 


vincing that Dayton herself woke up to felicitate her 
prophets without honor. 


GROWTH OF FACTORIES 
From the composition of a simple melody that has 
set the world on fire to the construction of the greatest 
of modern aircrafts, Ohio has been in the forefront of 
Vol. XL—11. 
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world leadership, a leadership assignable to three funda- 
mental causes, — her natural resources, the versatility 
of her people, and her well-developed schools. 

Among the lofty hills that stretch through the east- 
ern and southern parts of the state, are found rich de- 
posits of coal, gas and oil, while in the northwestern 
section near Lima is found one of the richest oil-fields in 
the country. The discovery of these great natural re- 
sources enabled many infant industries to continue 
which had begun with hard wood or charcoal as a fuel 
supply. The smelting of native ore was begun as early 
as 1806 on Yellow Creek near Youngstown. Later both 
iron-ore and coal were found in the southern part of 
the State near Ironton which had the added advantage 
of transportation by river and thus for a time the Ohio 
River Valley became the chief metal working region of 
the State. In the Western Spy published at Cincin- 
nati, April 3, 1819, we find the names of the following 
distinguished gentlemen — William Henry Harrison, 
Jacob Burnet, James Findlay and John H. Piatt — 
entering into co-partnership with William Green to 
form the Cincinnati Bell, Brass and Iron Foundry for 
the purpose of manufacturing “steam-machinery, fire 
engines, bells, sugar-rollers, boilers, potash and salt- 
kettles, distilling vessels of iron, fire-stoves and and- 
irons, screws of every description, and all kinds of 
metallic machinery for mills and manufactories.” For 
many decades Cincinnati was the great manufacturing 
and distributing center of the State. Then came the 
discovery of rich deposits of iron-ore in the Lake Su- 
perior region which could be easily and cheaply trans- 
ported down the Great Lakes to the southern shores of 
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Lake Erie which was sufficiently near the beds of coal 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky 
to make smelting profitable, and the center of this in- 
dustry shifted to the north. Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Cleveland, Lorain, Toledo and Youngstown all have 
been enriched by the making of iron and steel. A ride 
on the train at night through the valleys in north-east- 
ern Ohio with their furnaces belching forth fire and 
light suggests a veritable American Creusot. 

More than three-fourths of the ore from Lake Su- 
perior mines is transported to Lake Erie ports in Ohio, 
furnishing nearly all of the iron ore used in Ohio as well 
as in the Pittsburgh region. To unload these gigantic 
cargoes of iron-ore, special machinery was developed. 
Vast cranes lower huge buckets into the hold of the 
freighter and with a single swing of the arm bring up 
loads weighing ten tons, which are discharged into the 
chutes that lead to cars on the tracks below. Twenty- 
five hundred tons per hour can thus be handled, holding 
the world’s record for rapid unloading. It has already 
made Cleveland more important from a standpoint of 
tonnage, than Liverpool, England. 

Today there is scarcely an industry where iron and 
steel are not needed in a variety of ways from the for- 
mation of tools for manufacturing clay or woolen prod- 
ucts to the construction of fire-proof buildings, automo- 
biles or air-ships. So fundamental is this industry to 
every other one in modern life that it is today the su- 
preme industry in a state which is outstanding in indus- 
trial enterprise. It is Ohio’s foremost industry, employ- 
ing more workers than any other enterprise and sur- 
passing all others in the value of its production. 
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Four-score blast furnaces in operation through vari- 
ous parts of the State furnish the pig-iron necessary, 
while nearly as many rolling mills in other places con- 
vert this crude iron into steel. The Mahoning Valley 
furnishes one-half of the steel made in Ohio, a state 
which produces more Bessemer steel than any other, and 
is second only to Pennsylvania in the production of all 
other kinds. 

A stranger motoring through the State cannot fail 
to be impressed by its hum of industry; thriving cities 
linked by miles of broad paved highways, prosperous 
towns and villages at almost every bend in the road, with 
factories, mills and foundries turning out vast and sun- 
dry supplies. 

In the manufacture of machine tools, rubber tires 
and tubes, and all kinds of clay-products, including pot- 
tery, Ohio ranks first among the states. In the manu- 
facture of motor-vehicles and their parts, steel-works 
and rolling mills, blast furnaces, coke and soap fac- 
tories, she ranks second; in the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes, third; in glass and electrical machinery, 
fourth; while in publications, printing and allied indus- 
tries, she ranks fifth. 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Although the iron and steel business is Ohio’s most 
important enterprise, it is not the industry in which she 
excels all other states. This, however, can be said of 
certain other important enterprises in which she is en- 
gaged, chief of which is the rubber business. Akron is 
known as the rubber center of the world. More than a 
score of separate companies are now making rubber in 
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that city and supplying the world with every type of 
rubber-product, from the tiniest washer or toy balloon, 
through the whole gamut of tires and tubes to giant 
Zeppelins of the air. 

It all began when Dr. B. F. Goodrich, an ex-surgeon 
in the Civil War came to Akron four years after the 
close of that war, looking for a factory site where he 
could find cheap water-power. His search ended on the 
Canal south of Exchange Street where he set up the first 
rubber factory west of the Alleghanies. Here he began 
the manufacture of fire-hose, having determined to 
make a hose that would stand the test of water pressure, 
because he had seen the home of a friend destroyed by 
fire on account of a burst hose. 

From this single article made over a half a century 
ago, the Company has widened its scope to take in the 
manufacture of more than thirty thousand varieties of 
rubber products. 

The second rubber company in Akron had its in- 
ception in 1892 when a retail drug firm, seeing the de- 
mand for rubber goods, began the manufacture of rub- 
ber gloves. Today that company which started with a 
capital of two hundred and fifty dollars, is taxed for 
more than sixty millions. 

One marvels at Akron’s growth in this line, yet it 
must be remembered that in the ’nineties, manufacturers 
of bicycles and rubber-tired carriages were pressing rub- 
ber companies for tires, beyond their ability to produce. 
The two pioneer companies already equipped for sup- 
plies were working overtime, so a third company was 
launched in 1894, By 1912 it was sold for forty-five 
millions and merged with another great factory. Akron 
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was doing its utmost to keep up with the demand for 
rubber goods, but despite the armies of men and women 
working day and night, the world still cried for rubber 
and yet more rubber. A fourth great company named 
in honor of Charles Goodyear who had discovered the 
process of vulcanization had been created near the close 
of the last century. It was the first of the Akron rubber 
companies to branch out and seek to control its source 
of supplies, having secured in 1916 rubber plantations 
in the Island of Sumatra, and started vast plantations on 
the sand-dunes of Salt River Valley in Arizona where 
thousands of acres are now producing the long-fibred 
cotton necessary in tire production. 

Just at the opening of the present century Harvey 
S. Firestone began making solid tires in an old foundry 
in South Akron. Then one day an event occurred. A 
gentleman by the name of Ford came to call on Mr. 
Firestone, and before his departure a contract had been 
made which placed Mr. Firestone among the makers of 
pneumatic tires. Mr. Firestone soon became an out- 
standing figure in the industry, aiding greatly in or- 
ganizing the Rubber Association of America. To him 
is primarily due the credit of having freed America 
from dependence upon Great Britain for supplies of 
raw rubber, for it was he who started the campaign re- 
sulting in an appropriation of half a million dollars by 
Congress for the furtherance of American rubber-grow- 
ing in foreign countries. Today every one of America’s 
large rubber industries either has subsidiary factories 
or has opened marts of trade in practically every civi- 
lized country in the world. 

It is interesting to observe how in this one thing the 
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ingenuity and industry of a few capable men, inspiring 
others, has transformed the world. Today vast jungles 
in Central and South America, Sumatra and Malay, and 
“malaria-breeding quagmires” of Africa and Asia have 
been re-created and made into vast rubber plantations, 
while limitless stretches of desert in Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia bearing only cacti and sage-brush have been 
transformed into rich fields, yielding long-fibred cotton. 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


A paved highway leads southward from the center 
of the world’s rubber industry into the heart of “the 
Staffordshire” of America. Making pottery and tile 
for roofing and drainage is one of the earliest of Ohio 
industries. Clumsy Conestoga wagons were unsatis- 
factory vehicles for transporting brittle products, and 
as there was abundance of excellent clay, the settlers 
began modeling their own earthenware; pots and crocks 
for kitchen use, and tile to roof their houses or drain 
their swamps. 

Some attempt at pottery-making in Cincinnati began 
even while she was a tiny village living under the 
shadow of Fort Washington’s protecting walls; and by 
1806 we find one Robert Caldwell advertising in 
Liberty Hall for an apprentice to the potter’s busi- 
ness. He wanted “a smart, active, steady boy of a good 
disposition, about fifteen or sixteen years old, who can 
come well recommended.” Thus early do we find Cin- 
cinnati entering a field in which she was to reach such 
signal success in her exquisitely distinctive Rookwood 
productions. 

It was left, however, to the eastern section of the 
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State to develop this work on a large scale. More than 
a century ago a farmhand near Akron discovered a bed 
of clay suitable for stoneware. He purchased four acres 
and by the aid of a rude kick-wheel, he began shaping 
household and dairy crocks then so much in demand. 
Similar things were happening in other Ohio towns. 

As one approaches East Liverpool, Steubenville, 
Sebring, Cambridge, Marietta, Zanesville, Roseville, 
Crooksville, Rocky River or any one of a dozen other 
cities or small towns in eastern Ohio his eye is likely to 
meet whole families of brick chimney-pots raising their 
inverted funnels skyward. Here, if he loves pottery — 
and who doesn’t?—he must hold a tight grip on his 
purse-strings. If the beholder is a woman, she is likely 
to go bankrupt. Such attractive useful kitchenware, 
from mixing bowls to ornamental cookie jars! Such 
lovely flower holders— vases, tall and slender with 
graceful handles; or bowls, round, smooth and squat for 
holding armfuls of summer posies! Such alluring gar- 
den accessories! Great garden vases, oil-jars, bird- 
baths, jardinieres and bases for holding them, pedestals 
for gazing-globes and sun-dials —everything imagi- 
nable for enriching and beautifying the garden! Shapes 
and colors so rich, so varied, so distinctive that one 
thinks of those from France and Italy as only different 
— not more beautiful. 

If one’s interest lies in tableware, he will doubtless 
direct his way toward Steubenville, Wellsville or East 
Liverpool. Here the industry took definite shape when 
James Bennett, an English potter, found clay suitable 
for making Rockingham and yellow ware in the lofty 
hills nearby. His first kiln was built in 1839. Today 
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East Liverpool has over three hundred kilns turning out 
dishes for hotel and home use, of rare beauty in design 
and finish. 

The potteries of Ohio lead all other states in the 
variety and value of their output, nearly doubling that 
of New Jersey, her nearest competitor. 

Closely allied to the manufacture of pottery is that 
of porcelain for insulating material, sanitary purposes, 
and floor and wall tile. Besides these products, Ohio 
produces enormous quantities of brick, terra-cotta, hol- 
low building-tile, tile for roofing, land drainage and 
sewer purposes, as well as vitrified paving brick. In 
different parts of the state, old houses with tile roofs 
still well-preserved and known to be considerably over 
a century old, attest the durability of this material. 


GLASS 


It would be difficult to determine which is the older 
industry in Ohio, pottery or glassware, excluding, of 
course, native Indian wares. Glass-blowers from older 
Pittsburgh factories, from New England and Virginia, 
very early began pushing down the Ohio, along whose 
sandy shore they found material for their purposes, 
with an abundance of hardwood for fuel, where, like- 
wise, the pioneer settlements were clamoring for 
window-glass and bottles of various kinds. 

At Martin’s Ferry, Marietta, Cincinnati, Zanesville, 
Steubenville, Chillicothe, Cleveland and doubtless other 
places in eastern Ohio one finds very early records of 
small factories. In 1815 a company invested the then 
magnificent sum of fifty thousand dollars in a glass- 
works at Zanesville. This factory continued to operate 
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under various managements for many years. One year 
later, Hough, Rees and Co. advertise in the Cincinnati 
Liberty Hall that their glass-works are in complete 
operation and that their “window-glass, porter-bottles, 
common bottles, flasks and tumblers may be had at 
Pittsburgh prices.’”’ A little later “The Cincinnati Cut- 
glass Factory” is endeavoring to cater to a more exact- 
ing taste. 

In January, 1823 the Franklin Glass Factory in 
Portage County insert this interesting announcement by 
way of advertising, in the Cleveland Herald: “From 
the extensiveness of this establishment and the super- 
abundance of the essential materials of which glass is 
composed, lying in its immediate vicinity, the pro- 
prietors flatter themselves that it will not be inferior to 
any establishment of the kind west of the mountains.” 

From these beginnings have developed the present 
profitable and interesting industries. Toledo factories 
specialize in the making of window-glass, particularly 
for automobiles. It was a Toledo glass manufacturer 
who invented the uncanny bottle machine which has 
been described as “an. appalling creature of 9,576 sepa- 
rate parts. It feeds itself with fiery fluid of molten 
glass; sucks it up; methodically clutches it with iron 
hands; blows its breath into it; releases its grasp, non- 
chalantly drops a finished bottle and moves on to take 
another gulp.’”’ With such a machine one can readily 
understand how millions of bottles, absolutely accurate 
can be turned out in an incredibly short time for use in 
medicine, soft drinks, catsup, mayonnaise or any similar 
demand. 

Other cities specialize in tableware. The display 
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rooms of the factories at Tiffin, Newark, Cambridge, 
Bellaire and other glass towns are as interesting as so 
many museums. Such artistic shapes! Such exquisite 
coloring! There one finds much of the hand-blown, 
hand-decorated ware, each piece a choice work of art 
whose quality and distinction vie with the products of 
Bohemia and Venice. 


STONE AND CEMENT PRODUCTS 


Besides clay and sand-products, much valuable build- 
ing material is found in many parts of the State. A 
sandstone quarried at Berea, known as Berea grit is 
used in making grindstones, whetstones, and pulp- 
grinders. Four-fifths of the grindstones used in the 
United States are Berean. Much of this stone supplies 
material for sidewalks, garden paths, paving and curbs. 
In western and central Ohio are large deposits of lime- 
stone used for building purposes, in the manufacture of 
Portland cement, hydraulic lime, and plaster of Paris. 


COAL, GAS AND PETROLEUM 


When the first glass factories were established along 
the Ohio river and elsewhere, an abundance of hard- 
wood supplied the kilns with charcoal, but before the 
disappearance of this fuel, coal had been found to take 
its place, while to the discovery of natural gas may be 
traced the rapid growth of the potteries, which up to 
that time had been slowly developing. It was the dis- 
covery of these natural resources together with petro- 
leum which has made possible Ohio’s growth in fac- 
tories. 
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FARMING, FRUIT GROWING AND FLOWER CULTURE 


Due to her strategic position midway between the 


great coal fields to the southeast and the great ore-pro- 
ducing area to the northwest, Ohio advanced from the 


ninth to the fourth place industrially among the states 
during the period from 1909 to 1925. Her rank in- 
dustrially has since advanced to third, with an annual 
volume of manufactured products of five and one-third 
billion dollars. 

Nevertheless, Ohio still continues to think of her- 
self as an agricultural country like France, rather than 
an industrial country like Belgium, and the dream of 
nearly every successful manufacturer is to get back to 
the soil, to the great, beautiful out-of-doors, to the farm 
that gave him birth, to the glorious sunrise and sunset, 
the rugged hills and fertile plains. For Ohio’s first 
wealth was in the farm and though her total area is 
small compared to other states, her rank being only 
thirty-fifth, she still ranks seventh in agriculture. 
Ninety-six per cent of her land is under cultivation, and 
owing to the varied character of her soil, her crops show 
great diversity. 


Ohio is roughly divided into two distinct areas ac- 
cording to geological formation. A huge moraine 
stretches across the state from northeast to southwest, 
marking the farthest advance of a mighty glacier which 
covered the country during the Ice Age. The glaciated 
area to the north and west is covered by rich level or 
rolling agricultural lands, while in the unglaciated area, 
natural hills abound, many of them still covered with 
virgin forests. Here one sees deep valleys, broad rivers 
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and winding roads. Here one may enjoy without stint 
that scenic beauty which gave the State her name. 

The draining of the great black swamp in the north- 
western section has left a very fertile area of lake silts 
and muck on which corn, sugar-beets, celery, onions and 
cabbage are grown with great success. The limestone 
loess soils of the glaciated region and the sandstone and 
shale soils of the eastern half, produce excellent wheat 
and other grains, while in the southern counties more 
tobacco is grown than in any other state north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

Corn, however, is Ohio’s oldest agricultural product 
and continues to be her most valuable crop. Three- 
fourths of it is grown in the western half as provender 
for stock, particularly hogs. The Miami Valley de- 
veloped the Poland-China hog, and from the time when 
her grunting bestials crowded in droves through the 
streets of Cincinnati on their way to packing-houses, 
giving it the sobriquet of “Porkopolis,’ until the 
present, they have been an important item on the farm- 
er’s ledger. Ohio’s hogs are valued today at fifty mil- 
lions. In the Scioto Valley much sweet corn is grown 
for canning purposes. A hot night in the middle of 
August spent at Lebanon, Chillicothe or Circleville is 
apt to be rendered yet more sleepless by the slow inces- 
sant grinding over hard city streets, of many trucks 
laden with white, succulent grain ready for the mill. 
They file in procession through the streets and crowd 
the open space about the factories day and night, wait- 
ing in turn to be relieved by hands that work incessantly 
through the short busy season. 

Wheat, oats and barley are likewise produced, while 
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hay, clover, alfalfa and wild grasses give a pleasant 
variety to the landscape and furnish a balanced diet for 
live stock. 

Dairying, including cheese- and butter-making, was 
once a very important industry in the Western Reserve. 
Huge cargoes of cheese were regularly shipped down 
the rivers on flatboats to be distributed through the 
eastern markets by way of New Orleans. At present, 
Cleveland and other great centers of that region con- 
sume such quantities of milk that cheese-making exists 
largely in the memory of Ohio’s Yankee farmers, 
though some factories still do a profitable business in 
Tuscarawas and Holmes counties. So much attention 
has been given to dairying throughout the State that at 
present Ohio has more Jersey cattle than any other 
state, and this in spite of the fact that many Ohio farm- 
ers keep Holsteins for which they have. a preference. 
Much of the leather obtained from the animals is con- 
sumed in the great shoe factories of Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus and Portsmouth. 

In the hilly countries of the eastern part of the State 
thousands of fleecy lambs greet the dawn with their 
plaintive bleating or enliven the steep hill-slopes with 
their sportive frisking amid the apple orchards fresh 
with bloom. So many are there that it is estimated that 
there are more Merinos among the hills of Ohio than in 
any other six states. The woolen mills of the State re- 
ceive no finer. fleeces than those of domestic growth. 


Once Ohio vied with Virginia and Kentucky in rais- 
ing fine horses; today, though the automobile and trac- 
tor have done their utmost to annihilate them, there are 
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still more than a million of these intelligent animals on 
Ohio farms. | 

Some idea of the value of her poultry may be ob- 
tained from the fact that her hens produce annually 
over one hundred million dozen eggs. Perhaps one does 
not ordinarily associate apples with Ohio, yet it is esti- 
mated that there is even now more than one apple-tree 
to each man, woman and child in the State, in spite of the 
fact that the farmer too often neglects his orchard. 
Ohio’s climate and soil are naturally adapted to growing 
this fruit and from the day when “Johnny Appleseed” 
crossed the river with his leather bags filled with apple 
seeds from the cider-presses of Western Pennsylvania 
to the present, the State has been interested in orchards 
and gardens. 

“Johnny” swam his horse across the river while Ohio 
was yet a part of the Northwest Territory and having 
cleared several acres of ground along the fertile shores 
of the Muskingum, he planted his seeds, enclosed his in- 
fant nursery, then returned to Pennsylvania for more. 
These he planted on land which he cleared along other 
streams. Thus many orchards were planted throughout 
the state by this “Apple Missionary.” General Rufus 
Putnam, the founder of Marietta, was another lover of 
apples, who made the planting of orchards a part of his 
constructive work. No one, however, gave greater im- 
petus to pioneer nurseries in the State than did Nicholas 
Longworth of Cincinnati, great-grandfather of the pres- 
ent Speaker of the House. Early in the last century Mr. 
Longworth specialized in pears, plums, cherries, peaches, 
English gooseberries, Dutch currants and grapes, and 
imported a number of French growers who assisted in 
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developing new varieties. He also had flowering shrubs 
and greenhouse plants and advertised that “persons 
curious in fruit can be furnished with a selection equal 
to any in Europe or America.” 

Today the nursery business has not waned. Scores 
of companies in the northern part of the State near 
Cleveland, in the southern part of the State around Cin- 
cinnati, and in or near Springfield, do a flourishing 
wholesale business in raising young plants and trees. Be- 
sides fruit-trees, flowers and ornamental shrubs, ever- 
greens and deciduous plants form a large part of their 
business. In May and June thousands of beauty-loving 
visitors annually take a half-day off to enjoy the gor- 
geous spectacle of acres of peonies between Springfield 
and Dayton where more than a hundred varieties are 
resplendent in color and sweet with perfume. 

Though fruit is grown throughout the State on many 
farms, not much is raised for export except along the 
shores of Lake Erie where a more even climate insures 
a better crop. Tons of peaches and grapes are shipped 
annually from these orchards and vineyards. 

Thus from the extent and variety of its industrial 
and agricultural products, it is manifest that the state 
motto Imperium in Imperio, An Empire within an Em- 
pire, is most appropriate. 


STATE PARKS 


Of the four per cent of Ohio’s land not under culti- 
vation, a part is given over to State Parks of various 
kinds whose raison d’etre is largely archaeological, his- 
torical or scientific. 

Serpent Mound in Adams County, and Fort Ancient 
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in Warren County, are outstanding archaeological re- 
mains, unique in formation, colossal in size, and myste- 
rious in origin.. They have been built at great expense 
of time and labor by some pre-historic race, who, ac- 
cording to archaeologists, performed here mysterious 
religious rites. They are among the most noted of all 
the mound-builders’ remains and are annually visited by 
thousands of tourists. 

The Logan Elm is associated with Lord Dunmore’s 
War. Tradition has it that under the vast branches of 
this ancient elm the great Chief Logan, whose family 
had unfortunately been killed by whites, uttered his 
famous speech. 

The site of the Battle of Fallen Timbers, Campus 
Martius at Marietta, and Spiegel Grove at Fremont are 
all places of national historic interest. At Spiegel Grove 
is preserved the spacious home of ex-President Hayes, 
near which has been built a splendid memorial filled with 
an increasingly valuable collection of relics connected 
with the life of this great man and his lovely wife, Lucy 
Webb Hayes. None will be more interesting to future 
generations than the Hayes family carriage or barouche, 
a superb affair with high box for the driver and low- 
swung seats, comfortable and deep, capable of housing 
the whole family in its capacious hold and expressing the 
height of elegance in fin-de-siécle carriage-building. 

Numerous other historic sites have been acquired 
by the State and many thousands of dollars were voted 
at the last legislative assembly for the purchase and 
preservation of others, for Ohio is awakening to the 
wealth of historic ground within her realm. 

The old reservoirs connected with the former canal 
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system have also been taken over and converted into 
lakes for summer resorts. St. Mary’s, one of the largest 
artificial bodies of water in the world, is ten miles long, 
five miles wide, kept constantly stocked with fish and af- 
fords a delightful quiet retreat for those disciples of 
Izaak Walton, who, gathering up their families, drive 
off to a little cottage in the woods and there along the 
pleasant shores of the tranquil lake, ply the gentle art 
from sunup to sundown. 


Another type of public park is the Theodore Roose- 
velt Game Preserve near Portsmouth comprising many 
thousands of acres on which are found deer, wild tur- 
keys and pheasants, besides mallard ducks, ’possums, 
skunks, squirrels, rabbits and coons, while one lonesome 
black bear still haunts the wilds. 

Recently a very valuable arboretum has been pre- 
sented to the State by Mr. and Mrs. Beman G. Dawes. 
It is known as ““(Daweswood” and comprises over three 
hundred acres of native forest trees to which new trees 
are constantly being added, most of them by persons of 
national repute. Former Vice-President Charles G. 
Dawes, present Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
and brother of the donor of the woods, planted a white 
oak there on June 15, 1927. This arboretum is destined 
to become one of the most famous in the country, as its 
location insures the propagation of an enormous variety 
of trees, situated as it is at the northern limit of many 
varieties belonging to the southern climate, and the 
southern limit of many that will grow only in a cold 
climate. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


To reach any of these points of interest whether 
archaeological, historical, agricultural or industrial, the 
visitor has a choice of a variety of means of transporta- 
tion, for Ohio’s progress has been indicated largely by 
her alertness, her sensitiveness to this demand. First a 
network of early roads, ferry-boats and bridges; then a 
splendid system of canals; later, railroads, then electric 
lines; and now, air routes into and through the State are 
developing so rapidly that one finds it difficult to keep 
pace with them. At present three great trunk lines pass 
through her borders, east and west. This added to the 
traffic of the Great Lakes and the Ohio River makes her 
advantageous position yet more apparent. 


Besides these, a superior system of Electric Lines 
was very early developed. These are still operating with 
success, particularly for freight traffic; and today her 
bus service is unexcelled, whether it be local, inter-state 
or coast-to-coast. 

Four great transcontinental highways cross the State 
—east and west. The Lincoln highway crossing the 
northern half, parallels the National Road in the south- 
ern half; while at right angles with the “Dixie” and 
two other great highways traversing the State, join 
North and South. 

Ohio, though small in size, ranks third in the number 
of automobiles owned by residents, being exceeded in 
this respect only by New York and California. A very 
powerful and efficient group of the American Automo- 
bile Association works continuously for the building and 
improvement of roads, the best routing of detours and 
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the establishment of interchange assistance of various 
local clubs. 

Ohio’s latest development in transportation has 
naturally been in the realm of the air. Having been the 
home of the Wright Brothers, Dayton exhibited an 
early interest in flying. As a fitting memorial to these 
two distinguished sons, the citizens of Dayton purchased 
a 4600-acre tract of land east of the city and presented 
it to the United States War Department as a site upon 
which to establish headquarters for the Materiel Divi- 
sion of the Engineering Department of the Air Service. 
This is not to be confused with the U. S. Government 
Army Department known as the “Wilbur Wright Field” 
which is at Fairfield a few miles beyond, where Army 
supplies are kept and where repair work on army planes 
is done. 

At the Wright Air Field only experimental work of 
the highest scientific nature is carried on. Here every- 
thing that goes into the making of an airplane whether 
fabric, metal or wood, is subjected to the most rigid test. 

In heavier-than-air craft, two objectives are con- 
stantly sought,—a minimum of weight and a maximum 
of strength. To this end experts,—chemists, metallur- 


gists, textile and rubber experts—are constantly en- 
deavoring to find new materials, or combinations of old 


material that will stand the various tests of tension, com- 
pression, bending, vibration, abrasion, impact, fatigue, 
or whatever other test a plane may have to undergo, 
keeping constantly in mind the strength-weight ratio. 
All engines, propellers, equipment for lighting, radio, or 
parachutes are likewise subjected to the most exacting 
demands. 
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It will be seen from this that the U. S. Experimental 
Station at Wright Air Field, ‘the best equipped plant in 
the world for engineering and research of this kind” is 
in a position to give the “last word” concerning the 
building of heavier-than-air craft. 

At Akron is being carried on the most advanced 
work in lighter-than-air craft. Here, governmental 
work also is being developed. Here, in the largest sin- 
gle-span building in the world, will be constructed pres- 
ently two huge dirigibles for the U. S. Navy, each to be 
twice as large as the Graf Zeppelin. 

Mid-way between these two points, near the capital 
of the State, is an ideal airport. Enthusiasts have de- 
clared “Port Columbus” to be the nation’s greatest air 
harbor. Whether this be true or not, it is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest natural airports in the United States. 
Situated on a broad plain, below the belt-line of the 
snow, fog, and sleet region of the Great Lakes, west 
of the foot-hills of the Alleghanies, north of the hilly 
Ohio River Valley, with minor meteorological disturb- 
ances, it presents a superior natural harbor for pilots of 
all kinds of winged transport. This, combined with the 
fact that it is located also in the industrial center of the 
country, and that its air-transport lines are being op- 
erated in conjunction with the great transcontinental 
railroad lines, and that air passengers can easily make 
connections there with so many other lines of transport, 
insures a radiant future, and convinces even the most 
casual observer that Ohio has a geographic position 
which is so strategic from every standpoint of transpor- 
tation, whether by water, land or air, that she must con- 


tinue as she has begun, to be “The Gateway of the 
West.” 
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A HISTORY OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION 





A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION, BY 
RICHARD WILHELM, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
JOAN JOSHUA. VIKING PRESS, NEW YORK. 





This is a single volume which covers the entire sub- 
ject in 284 pages. In his preface the author states that 
works previously published may be divided into two 


classes: the one following the native Chinese Annals 
and dealing with the actual history of China; the other 


tracing the origins of Chinese civilization in detail with 
“little regard for contemporary history.” The author 
proceeds to state the object he had in view in writing 
this volume: 


This book aims at a more comprehensive survey: no tedious 
enumeration of dates, wars, and sovereigns, but as clear an ac- 
count as possible of the forces responsible for the various periods 
of Chinese civilization and culture, making the treatment more 
or less detailed in accordance with its cultural significance. 


Dr. Wilhelm seems to have been eminently qualified 


for the authorship of such a work. He “went to China 
to preach Christianity to the heathen and returned to 


preach Chinese culture to the European,” we are told. 
He is Doctor of Theology, Doctor of Philosophy, Pro- 
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fessor at the University of Frankfort-on-the-Main. He 
was born in Stuttgart in 1873, became scientific adviser 


to the German Legation in Peking and Professor at 
the Imperial Chinese University in 1921. At the Uni- 


versity of Frankfort-on-the-Main, he has taught Chinese 
language and has been Director of the China Institute. 
He is the author of many works on Chinese literature, 
religion and culture. He writes after thirty years of 
intimate experience and study, a history of Chinese 
civilization and aims to explain the culture of a nation 
of four hundred million people which stands when 
Egypt, Babylon, and Persia passed away in the long 
ago. 

The book is tastefully and substantially bound, ap- 
propriately and extensively illustrated and printed on 
excellent paper. It closes with a chronological table, a 
bibliography and an excellent and adequate index. The 
price of the volume is $4.00. 





CONSTITUTION MAKING IN INDIANA 

Constitution Making in Indiana, vol. 3, 1916-1930, 
by Charles Kettleborough, Ph. D., has recently been 
published by the Historical Bureau of the Indiana Li- 
brary and Historical Department, Indianapolis. In a 
preface prepared by Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, Di- 
rector of the Historical Bureau, we learn that volumes 
1 and 2 of this series were published in 1916 in connec- 
tion with the Centennial of Indiana’s admission into the 
Union, as the first two volumes of Indiana Historical 
Collections. Dr. Coleman describes the present volume 
as follows: 
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The present volume, Volume III of Constitution Making in 
Indiana, and Volume XVII of Indiana Historical Collections, 
continues to April, 1930, the subject of amendments proposed 
to the Constitution of 1851. Two party platforms of 1916, 
omitted from Volume II, have been included. As in the pre- 
ceding volumes, the field has been limited to documents bearing 
some sanction of authority, including in this instance, activities 
of the General Assembly, governors’ messages, party platforms, 
official ballots, court decisions, and opinions of attorney-generals. 
They have been taken from the printed House and Senate Jour- 
nals, the Laws and court Reports, supplemented when necessary 
by original documents, printed bills, or manuscript records from 
the office of the secretary of state. In general the form used in 
the two previous volumes has been followed, and the numbering 
of documents is continuous from Volume I through Volume III. 
The appendix of the present volume contains a table showing 
what amendments have been proposed to each Article and sec- 
tion of the Constitution of 1851 and what disposition has been 
made of these proposals. Another table summarizes the outcome 
of attempts to call constitutional conventions. The vote on con- 
stitutional amendments in the general election of 1906, omitted 
from Volume II, is inserted along with the vote on amendments 
in the elections of 1921 and 1926. 


The question of constitutional amendment is now 
continuously before the people in most states. Here in 
Ohio is it not probable that another Constitutional 
Convention will be called in the near future. An amend- 


ment submitted by the last Constitutional Convention 
which requires simply a majority of those voting on the 
amendment to make it a part of the constitution, instead 
of a majority of those voting at the election, makes it 
possible to carry amendments without resort to a Con- 
stitutional Convention. Wherever this method prevails 
and wherever the former practice is still in vogue, the 
three volumes on Constitution Making in Indiana will 
form a valuable reference set for students and state of- 
ficials, including the members of the General Assembly. 





